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MEMOIRS 
OF 


GENERAL BUONAPARTE. 


F there be one advantage in a ftate of civil commo- 
tion, that advantage confifts in the élicitation of 
iuftrious men. To circumftances, indeed, we are 
ever indebted for advancement: and this might teach 
us to be more diffident in our purfuits. We may plan, 
and wifely one to the beft of our intelli- 
gence—a determination of conduct in this profpeét or 
the other; yet, let not that determination amount to 
confidence and prefumption, while we are fubjcét to 
His difpofal whe alone ts the Direétor of circumftances. 
The moft induftrious mechanic is often vainly induftri- 
ous, while the man of fpeculation and enterprize is 
crowned with affluence and diftin€tion. Such are the 
perplexities, and fuch the viciflitudes of human affairs. 
if thefe obfervations were ever eo ree to any per- 
fon and time, they are fo to the fubjeét of this fetch, 
and to the times in which we exift. 
The family of Buonaparte is of Tufcan extraétion ; 
originally from St. Miniato, about twenty-five miles 
from Florence: hence the Italians, although they hare 
the French, admire and efteem their General: they 
confider him in the light of a countryman, who, by his 
admirable fkill, has indifputably revived their ancient 
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military glory. The prefent branch of this family, is, 
notwithftanding thefe particulars, a native of Corfica. 
His father was one of the three Nobles who repre- 
fented the ftates of Corfica, in 1770, when deputies 
were firft fent to wait on the King of France, after the 
conqueft of that ifland. Dying about fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, he left a widow and fix children, four fons, 
and two daughters. Governor Marbauf, who was fond 
of his family, fent to France, toan Ecole Militaire, the 
two eldeit, viz» Napilone, the General, and Guifeppe, 
his younger brother. Marbauf dying in 1786, they 
returned from France to their mother. The eldeft, the 
prefent General, was then eightcen or nineteen years 
old. At the commencement of the Corfican revolu- 
tion, 1790, the younger was appointed Member of 
the Departmental Direétory at Curte, and the eldeft 
Commander of the National Guards at Ajaccio. 

At the {chool in France, he had laid a juft founda- 
tion for the acquifition of military knowledge; and 
anted for nothing fo much as a praétical opportunity 
foe the improvement of his art. He waseven about to 
take a command in the Turkith horfe, when appointed 
to a divifion of the French army in the South, What 
ufe he has made of that command need not be here re- 
capitulated. One anecdote, thowever, relative to his 
firft conquefts in Italy, we cannot omit; for to thote 
who have cftimated the fuccefs of the French arms 
folely from the report of their Generals, it will convey 
fome unexpe€ted information. 

On the entrance of the Republican armies into the 
Italian territory, numbers of the people who were in- 
cenfed with the opprefiions of their rulers, immediately 
embraced their invaders. Thefe men were not to be 
idly maintained ; they were accordingly not only em- 
bodied with the troaps, but put foremoft in every en- 
gagement: a fcheme wluch proved fuccefsful to the 
utmoft. So far, now, from claiming any conneétion 
with their country, ftanding as traitors to that coun. 
try, 
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try, and fubjcé to its fevereft penalties, thefe men, on 
everv occafion, received the moft dreadful firings, and 
fought with the bravery of defpair. The confequences 
of this plan muft be obvious. Few of the French were 
flain: and the General, when he gathered his account, 
noting only the number of killed and wounded French- 
men, {ent up to the Convention a report that aftonifhed 
Europe !—This, it muft be admitted, was a grand ma- 
nceuvre ; and the army which is thought to have gained 
fuch victories, without, comparatively fpeaking, the lofs 
of a fingle man, may well be contemplated as ominous 
and deftruétive. 

The talents of Buonaparte are undoubtedly great. 
Added tothe above, he has a peculiar mode of arranging 
his troops. They are in apparent confufion: fo that 
the enemy cannot difcover what his intentions are, how 
to attack him, or how to evade his attacks: and hence, 
with inferior forces, he makes his opponents believe 
that they have fuperior numbers to fight with. 

. He is abftemious in living, fond of, and aétive and 
regular in bufinefs. He has four diftin& fecretaries in 
conftant employ: one, for the military branch of the 
army: another, for its pay and expenditure, or internal 
ceconomy ; a third, for his politital corvefpondénts with 
the Direétory, and with foreign ftates; and a fourth, 
for the police or management of the conquered coun- 
tries.—He is ardent beyond every thing for military 
glory, and full of the moit anxious zeal of rivalling thofe 
heroes commemorated by Plutarch, whofe works he is 
conftantly reading. His firmnefs in the moment of 
danger and furprize has feldom been excelled. When, 
with only twelve or fifteen hundred men, he was on 
the point of being attacked by four thoufand Auftrians, 
he alked the officer who fummoned him to furrender, 
‘* How he dared to bring fuch a meffage to the Gene- 
ral of the French army ?”’—and the Auftrians, awed 


by the fuperiority of his genius, a€tually threw down 
their arms. 
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His perfon is interefting and great. He is of a 
middle ftature, rather flender, of a pale and delicate 
complexion, though tolerably ftrong; blue eyes, aqui- 
line nofe, the chin prominent, the forehead wide :. the 
whole a countenance ftrongly indicative of a difcerning 
and elevated mind: he is habitually of a taciturn and 
contemplative difpofition 5 yet he is not devoid of the 
French elegance and gaiety. His addrefs is fuch, that 
he contrives to make even his rivals fecond his views, 
and affift his operations. He has excited in his troops 
an enthufiafm beyond example: they place in him the 
moft unlimited confidence, and think that under his 
command they are invulnerable to defeat. With this 
confidence in his genius they join fuch a refpect, and 
even terror for his character, that they dread the re- 
proaches of their general more than the {words of the 
enemy. He has only, in a critical hour, as at Lodi, to 
put himfelf at their head; and, impelled by the enthu- 
fiafm of their caufe ; confidence in the perfon of their 
Commander, and terror for his reproaches if defeated ; 
there is not a tafk that they will not attempt, nor a dif- 
ficulty which they feem unable to vanquith. 

But the qualifications of their General are not con- 
fined to the circle of arms. His letters are mafculine 
and noble ; the correfpondence of an heroic mind.— 
Czfar was the imitator of Alexander ; and Buonaparte 
has read Plutarch’s Cefar. 





THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. IV.] 


“ The man who, from the vulgar pate, 
Would prejudice exterminate, 

Is enemy to Church and State.’ 
ANONYMOUS, 
T atime when prejudice is fo much reviled, and 
A prepofleffions of every defcription deemed inimi- 
cal to the interefts of truth, an inquiry into the nature 
and 
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and utility of prejudice may not be confidered as unac- 
ceptable. 

Admitting that all our knowledge, unlefs attended 
with the immediate affent of the fenfes, is the informa- 
tion of prejudice, to what a neceffity are we inevitably 
reduced! If we are to admit no circumftance as an ar- 
ticle of belief, until that circumftance be explicit to our 
underftanding, how are we to aét in the common emer- 
gencies from the common intelligence of life? Such a 
mode of conduét prefuppofes an innate capacity, and an 
inftinétive wifdom, which its advocates utterly difavow. 
I am informed that there is a city called Paris, and | 
am told that two and two make four: I may deny the 
exiftence of Paris, becaufe I cannot sdaneify that city 
by the evidence of fight ; while I admit that two and 
two make four, becaufe my knowledge is adequate ty 
the ftatement. Many, I know, will be apt to difre- 
gard this comparifon, and affert, that it is not applicable 
to my fubjeét. Jt may not apply in every particular : 
but it is enough if it proves—that was a man to reject 
knowledge till knowledge grew up within him, he 
would be the moft ignorant, therefore the moft preju- 
diced being on earth. The enemy to prejudice will 
hardly contend for fuch a fcheme : he will retort from 
another quarter.—* What I contend for, he will fay, 
is very different. I only wifh that men, when they be- 
come reafonable in {cience, would deftroy more of their 
early fuperftitions: the partialities of friendthip and 
kindred; the love of our country; refpeét for the 
wifdom of the ancients, and the ceremony of eftablithed 
authority, are among the fruitfal fources of prejudice.” 
To judge of thefe accufations, let us examine them {fe- 
parately. There was a time when the influence of 
local attachment needed not a defence : if the merits of 
that fentiment were difcuffed, the difcuffion formed 
rather an eulogium on their beneficial tendencies, than 
a gueftion fufpicious of their propriety. Never, till 
within afew pait years, did it enter into the philofophic 
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head, that the tender partialities of life were injurious 
to the general weal. This affirmation, however, is not 
meant to fix any delinquency on the exifting enemies to 
prejudice. Man has ever been buficd in dilcovering 
the caufes of his mifery ; and, unwilling to fee that it 
originates in his depraved capacity, he is inclined to 
believe that thofe feelings which are more powerful 
than reafon, as they confirm the prefent order of things, 
are the fources of ali his diftrefs. Could this be efta- 
blithed, not only would it be defirable, but every one 
who, by reforming himfelf, would ameliorate the con- 
dition of his race, muft immediately with to eradicate 
fenfations fo inimical to happinefs. In difcuffing this 
point, it is impoflible to overlook the force of our early 
attachments. 

The love of home is peculiar to all. Difcord may 
leffen, but it cannot fupprefs this affection. And is it 
poffible that fo powerful a principle can operate to the 
injury of fociety ? Is that fentiment inconfequential, 
much more baneful, which reftrains ambition, engen- 
ders patriotifm, and humanizes the force of intelleét ? 
Did not the influence of commerce, and a fame the 
offspring of luxury, inflame the bafe, and erafe the 
mild withes of the heart, never would the conqueror com- 
mand or opprefs his infulted flaves. Not till men for- 
get the dictates of Nature, do they commence the reign 
of tyranny. The dear fpot which firft gave them a 
being, to which their wifhes were contracted, and from 
which their hopes never wandered, is forgotten ; they 
are vitiated by ccrruption—they are emboldened by 
infamy, and they are no longer patricts, for they ceafe 
tobe men. The love of our country, then, is a preju- 
dice: and the partialities of friendfhip and kindred 
arife from the fame ftock. Here it 1s oppofed—* thar 
any particular.and exclufive favour, inafmuch as it ex- 
tends not to all, fo it abates or weakens thofe feelings 
which belong to univerfal man.’’ True—thefe par- 
tialitics are particular; but they are not exclufive.— 
Surely 
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Surely that muft be an unfocial fyftem where every 
thing is general. Even a family—the fmalleft divifion 
of united life—is not exempt from particulars: one 
part of that body is often more attached than the other, 
without abating its combined felicity. So it fares with 
extended communities. We are prone to individuality, 
in talents and in affeétions; it is fociety which gene- 
ralizes our nature, and fo far has fociety a falutary ef- 
feét : but that cffeét becomes deftruétive when it would 
rudely tear away each folitary confolation. Without 
this inclination, the moft heinous of crimes would often 
efcape. We can hear, little moved at the recital, that 
thoufands have bled on the field—while, Jet but a fe- 
Je&ted inftance of murder be prefented to our minds, 
we fhrink with horror and deteftation from the of- 
fence. 

A refpeét for the wifdom of the ancients, and for the 
ceremonies of eftablifhed authority, have, in many in- 
ftances, been produétive of evils to mankind; yet, on 
the whole, it may be fairly queftioned—whether their 
confequences have not rather been beneficial than in- 
jurious. 

Perhaps a candid, though a literary man, will not he- 
fitate to acknowledge, that one half of our literature is 
unneceflary, and one quarter of the remaining half, 
worfe than unneceffary, abiolutely pernicious to the beft 
interefts of virtue. If our enquiries had been confined 
to the ufeful rather than the amufing, and even to the 
amufing rather than the vicious, we had long fince 
been fatisfied : and he will probably accede, that in this 
view, a refpeét for the wifdom of the ancients is far 
from an unfalutary prejudice. Nor is a deference tor 
eftablifhed authority, when impartially confidered, pro- 
duétive of fewer advantages. 

As long as we fhall continue imperfeét—in other 
words—as long as we fhall continue to be men and 
women, fo long will the weight of ceremonies have no 
inconfiderable influence on our minds, and confequently, 
our aétions. We hear much of the decline of fuper- 
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{tition, and we are informed that its diffolution is at 
hand. It could be wifhed by every friend to affliéted 
mortality, that the venom of fuperftition were eternally 
fapped: but fuperftition is natural to man; and 
though, with many a painful effort, its virulence will 
at length be conquered, its empire will only ceafe with 
time. As much of it will remain as will fuffice for the 
peace of a more profperous age :—in a refpeét for the 
ceremonies—thereby confirming the juftice of eftablith- 
ed authority ; and as a balm to unhappy reafon. 

The beft feelings of mankind are the refult of preju- 
dice. Enthufiafm, that fine delirium of the foul—the 
parent of many pangs, but the fource of all our ecfta- 
fies—is oppofed to the countenance of reafon. That 
cold, and till of late, that ineffeétual fceptic, would rob 
us of every blifs. Our moralifts have become chemifts, 
and they would analize the feelings of the heart till that 
heart fhould ceafe to feel. Morality has hitherto been 
connected with fenfe: fenfe hath given force to mo- 
rality, and morality, in return, has correéted the excefles 
of fenfe. This union, it fhould feem, is no longer to 
be allowed. We are to be inftigated by unfupported 
reafon, and refined beyond the interefts of paifion. — 
Docs the new fyftem even promife fuch a degree of 
perfeétion ? and, if it promifes fuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, what are the means by which it would work that 
perfection ; or is fuch perfeétion attainable on this fide 
eternity? Thefe are queftions which demand our 
confidcration : let them ftand with the following en- 
quiries : 

Confidering the nature of man, is any fyftem of mo- 
rals likely to reform that nature which trufts for its fup - 
port to the zadependent illuminations of the mind ?-~ 
Will any authority, fhort of Divine, ever gain the atten- 
tion of man fo as to influence his praétical life ? and, if 
even Divine authority has failed of due attention, what 
are we to expect from human injunétions founded on 
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of the being to whom they are direéted; while too, the 
fallible creature who thus preaches reform is often the 
pattern of licentioufnefs!—Of the ftate of perfeétion 
it is unneceffary to fpeak : he who is not ftrong enough 
to gain the out-pofts, will never enter the citadel. At 
the fame time, it is requifite to remark, that as the 
Scriptures, with means only known by, and poffible to 
their omnipotent Author, promife a millenium of peace, 
it was neceffary, to be even with the Scriptures, that 
our philofophers—though with means perfectly unin- 
telligitle to themfelves, and wretchedly impra€ticable 
to their followers—fhould hold forth a philofophicab 
millenium. 

Here, left it fhould be imagined by the candid reader, 
that we have detained him at the expence of truth, we 
entreat him to read as follows :—‘* We are fick, and 
we die ; becaufe ina certain fenfe, we confent to fuffer 
thefe accidents.’’—Godwin’s Political Fuftice, vol. ii. 
p- 519.—The men, therefore, whom we are fuppofing 
to exift, when the earth fhall refufe itfelf to a more ex- 
tended population, will probably ceafe to propagate. 
They will no longer have any motive, either of error 
or reafon, to induce them. The whole will be a peo- 
ple of men, and not of children. Generation wil! not 
fucceed generation, nor truth have in a certain degree 
to recommence her career at the end of every thirty 
years. There will be no war, no crimes, no admini- 
{tration of juftice, as it is called, and no government. 
Befide this, there will be no difeafe, no anguifh, no 
melancholy, no refentment. Every man will feek with 
ineffable ardour the good of all. Mind will be aétive 
and cager, yet never difappointed. Men will fee the 
progreifive advancement of virtue and good, and feel 
that, if things occafionally happen contrary to their 
hopes, the mifcarriage itfelf was a neceffary part of 
that progrefs.”” This, no doubt, is a deleétable prof- 
pect ; and in fome refpeéts, we are compelled to fay, 
fuperior to the Chrifizan’s hope; for Ae is not entitled 
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to expect an immunity from death, though Ae is affured 
of an immunity after death. In other refpeéts, this 
“* delectable profpedt ” is extremely confufe. When 
Mr. Godwin talks of extended population, and error 
and reafon,” we find fome difficulty to decypher his 
meaning, unlefs by error he would fay incapacity 5 in 
which cafe we are decidedly of his opinion. From 
“© war and crimes, difeafe and anguith, melancholy and 
refentment,” with a long train of afflictions and dif- 
graces, the Gofpel not only promifes to emancipate— 
but, if received and followed in its virtual fpirit and 
principles, from fuch calamities ## would certainly eman- 
cipate our fuffering race: by confoling them under 
thofe corporeal infirmities from which they never can 
be freed on earth, in the contemplation of immortal 
purity ; and loofing their mental bondage, by reform- 
ing the affections of the heart. Yet are we happy to 
find that a fcheme fo crude and uncertain as that which 
Mr. Godwin and his friends fupport, is concluded by 
affuring us “ they will feel that, if things occafionally 
happen contrary to their hopes, the mitcarriage itfelf 
was a neceflary part of that progrefs.’’ If, however, 
we are not egregioufly miftaken, we can affure thefe 
gentlemen that this feeling 1s nothing zew. Men are 
too much accuftomed to difappointments to doubt the 
neceility of this feeling : and we have only to lament, 
that whenever Mr. Godwin and his adherents contem- 
plate other {yftems than their own, they do not exercife 
to commendable a fentiment. 

We muft intercede with the patience of the reader : 
we have been bred in the Old School; and while we 
exhibit the garrulity, we would afk the privilege of 
years. Every fentiment which our fathers held dear, 
is threatened with extinétion: ere thofe fentiments are 
heard no more, may one feeble tongue be permitted to 
{peak in the language of a paft age ? Will thofe gene- 
rous young men, whofe nobility of mind is intoxicated 
with the {pecious charms of a licentious courtezan—in 
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the form of Liberty—liften to our tedious prattle ?— 
Will they remember the deeds, and revive the fame of 
their forefathers ?—This they will do, if, inftead of 
acting on undigefted notions, they examine and think 
for themfelves. They will then fee that the beft of 
men have ever united the fear of their Creator with 
the intrepidity of the patriot: and they will learn to 
diftruft every creed, however fpecioufly formed and 
powerfully tupported, that propofes to infure the feli- 
city of man—by freezing his nobleft fenfibilities, and 
flackening his moral obligations, 
c. 


a 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. V.] 


A CONVERSATION, AS RELATED BY GENERAL 


DANICAN, AMONG THE LOWER ORDERS AT 
PARIS. 


HE wretched people, who abhor the five fires, 
amufe themfelves by indulging their jokes at their 
expence, and by venting their indignation againit them, 
and particularly at the bakers’ doors, fome ftrong ori- 
ginal truths may be heard; the women, who are kept 
waiting there five or fix hours together, for their fcanty 
allowance of four ounces of bread, prattle inceffantly. 
Here a loquacious dame, fhaking with cold, cries out 
with a fhrill voice, ‘* Faith, they killed oxe to putfrve 
in his place; thofe rogues laugh at us; they are re- 
galing themfelves at the Luxembourg, while we, whom 
they call the fovereign, are kept waitmmg in the dirt, 
and left to die with hunger; a pretty devil of a /ove 
reigniy! Al! if we had hold pps good Louis XVI, 


again, the beggarly rafcals fhould not affaflinate him. 
If they put him to death, it was becaufe you was fo 
ftupid as to fufter it ; you muft liften to your ninnies of 
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hufbands forfooth ! They have become fober, now that 
they have nothing but water to drink.’’—* Hold your 
tongue, you old republican !””—** Who, I >? you lye, ] 
always loved the king. He gave us white bread to eat; 
if he had not been fo good, he would have been ftill at 
Verfailles, and we fhould be much better off. At leaft 
the good foul had not to reproach himfelf with killing 
the people, like that curfed Convention. And yet our five 
Upftarts would make us believe that it was the king who 
went in fearch of thofe affaffins in the fuburbs, to make 
ufe of them againft us, while thofe very affaifins were 
gone to his own houfe on purpofe to murder him. You 
know very well they have impudence enough for any 
thing; they have long made a joke of us.””-—* Ah! my 
God! that 1oth of Auguft, I fhall never forget ir. 
The poor Swifs that they murdered fo many of! what 
fine men!’’— What have you to do with all thar, 
good woman; people are blind, and fuffer themfelves 
to be led?) When do you think yonder magazine of 
wax * will yield us a magazine of flour ?”’—* Chatter 
away, goody; you’d baw! much louder if you were to 
fee our Five Hundred taking their provifions, fugar 
and coffee, for their buffies; don’t they give them heaps 
of candles and foap, and all from the magazines of the 


d——d Republic! while a poor-woman in child-bed 
cannct get any for her money? 1 wifh the devil had all 
the .’ Here the baker’s boy ftopt her inouth, by 





holding out to her her pittance of bread, and fhe walks 
away yvrumbling. 

Nothing can be more artlefs nor more affeéting than 
thefe dialogues ; in the courfe of which I have heard 
pronounced, in all fincerity of heart, the runeral oration 
of the beft and moft unfortunate of rionarchs. 


* Wax is ufed for giving a polifh to the floors of the beft 
apartments in France; but the members of the government, 
and of the legiflature, always take more care to provice a fuf- 
ficient fupply of this article for their own ufe, than of bread 
for the ufe of the people. 
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DR. SIBTHORPE, 


Tis ceicbrated naturalift had colle&ted fome feed, 
which he believed to be of a fpecies both curious and 
uncommon. It had produced a plant, which he pro- 
pofed to illuftrate, before a {cleét company of his friends. 
Numerous were the i//uminati who affembled to wit- 
nefs the exhibition. ‘* Gentlemen,” faid the Doétor, 
“ the plant which I would now prefent to your con- 
templation, among other peculiar qualities, is remark - 
able for the tenderneis of its leaves: they will fcarcely 
bear the touch.” He was right. For, on applying his 
fingers to the plant, in order to exemplify this remark, 
he recoiled them with all imaginable {peed ; exclaiming 
—* D—n it, ’tis a nettle. Alas, alas, how often are 
the cozuofcenti deceived ! ! 


THE POET AGATHON 


ONE day, faid to Archelaus— A king ought to re- 
member three things; that he governs men like him- 
telf; that he thould govern them according to the laws; 
and thar, he will not govern them always.’? ‘The Ma- 
cedonian, though fole king, permitted thofe around 
him to fpeak with the utmoft licence. 


EURIPIDES, 


WHEN attra€ted to this court, had nothing to re- 
commend himfelf but the moft gigantic genius, and a 
franknefs that would plead his caufe with any thing but 
defpotifm. Archelaus having gently reproached him 
with omitting to make the cuftomary new-year’s giit ; 
““ when the poor gives,’ anfwered Euripides, * he 
afks an alms.”’ 


DENYS THE ANCIENT 


AFFECTED the compofition of tragedy, in which he 
was aflifted by fome men of underitanding. Having 
requefted Philoxenes to correét for him a piece which 
oL. 1 Ll he 
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he was about to finifh, that poet found it neccffary to 
erafe from beginning to end, For this crime he was 
condemned to the mines. The next day, however, 
Denys ordered him to come before him, and even ad- 
mitted him to his table: after dinner, on reading a few 
lines from his tragedy, ‘* Well,’’ faid Denys, ** what 
think you of thefe, Philoxenes?’’ The poet, without 
reply, turning towards the attendant fatellites, exclaim- 
ed— Carry me back to the mines.” 


A MRS. E. 


CELEBRATED as much for a rough voice as for 
good houfewifery, demanded, with Stentorian energy, 
from a clown who was ftooping at his work, the price 
of potatues per meafure: Hodge, without raifiny his 
head, replied—* Nine pence, fr.’ Mrs. E. Vil 
take ’em.” - bumpkin had now finthed piling his 
ware ; but, on looking round for the eee who 


had given the order, very innocently enquired—* Bleds 


a9) 


US, whereabout i is thick’e man that wanted thefe ? 


MARTIN SHERLOCK 

Ws certainly a very great oddity ; though his opi- 
nions are, at the fame moment, juft, and his diftinétions 
nice. ** The Princes Charles Lichtenftein, the Countefs 
Paar, and the Princefs Lignofki,”’ faid he, * are the 
three pretticf# women in Germany: the Countefs 
W urenbraad, and the Countefs Bugnoy at Vienna, and 
the Countefs Lofs, ar Drefden, are the three fine F Ger- 
man women I have feen. Perhaps there isa more beau- 
tiful head than that of the Countefs W urmb iad in 
paradife, but on earth there certainly is not.’”’ Speak- 
ing of a dog which he had lofti—* All his good quaiities 
returned to my mind ; he was gentle, fprightly yy lovi ings 
his careffes were Guceee. and, he beftowed them only 
on me: he had in my eyes a ftill farther merit, that of 
refembling me,-—/e was ugly.” Since the time of 
oterme, 
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Sterne, writers vf warm imaginations have written of 
their horfes and their affes, of their dogs and their cats, 
becaufe—they had an affection for each other; but he 
who, among them all, exceeds every other, is Martin 
Sherlock, who, throughout four books, talks of Avm/elf 
in every page. Here is an inftance of this promptitude. 
* Tam nota poet,” fays Martin, “ but Jam very fond 
of verfes,and [ have never read them with more plea- 
fure than here. ( Naples.) Every time that [ go to my 
window, I feel my/elf eleétritied, my fpirits revive, my 
imagination warms, and my foul becomes fufceptible of 
the fofteft and fublimeft impreffions.”’ 





CLAREMONT. 
(Concluded from page 311.) 


{ N\LAREMONT was punétual, though his mother 
obferved not his entrance. She was evidently un- 
happy: and he was arrefted by her appearance. “* May 
I prefume,” faid Claremont, “ to enquire refpeéting 
the welfare of my fitter ?—I have not feen her of late.” 
*¢ She is unwell,” replied the mother of Henry. ‘* Not 
much fo, I hope. Can I fee her?” No, Henry, 
you cannot, but I have fomething to reveal on her ac- 
count. I need not remind you of the reafons which 
induced me to quit Cowley: and—lI can only fay——- 
that—thofe reafons have ruined us!” “ 1 underftand—- 
O! Maria—I will redrefs thy wrongs!’ “ Henry !”” 

exclaimed Mrs. Claremont: but Henry was gone. 
Claremont departed in fearch of the younger Melvill. 
He was crofling St. James’s Street, when he met with 
Reignald. ‘ Mr. Melvill,’’ faid Claremont, “ have 
you ever heard from your brother, fince he left Ormond 
Street >’ “ Yes, fir, I have; and as, if ] may judge 
from the length of your face, you have fome import- 
ant bufinefS to communicate to that brother, 1 fhall 
Liz write 
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write to him to-night, and you may take the benefit 
of my letter.’ “ Sir!’ returned Claremont, in a tone 
of uncommon difdain, believing Melvill to be acquainted 
with the caufe of his brother’s abfence, ‘¢ I Aave, fr, 
fome important concerns relating to him: they are fo 
important, that I muft trouble you for a direétion to 
your brother.’’ ‘* Well—perhaps I fha'l give you the 
direétion. But how is Maria?” ‘ J have not feen 
her for fome days : and, as I can fay no more on that 
head, 1 muft trouble you to anfwer my requeft.”’— 
** Not fo quick, Henry, neither; I muft firft know 
about your fifter. [ thought that Charles and fhe were 
to have been married .before this time, and I wonder 
what the devil has kept them afunder. She is a damn’d 
fine girl, Harry, and—’’ ‘1 muft beg that Mr. Mel- 
vill will fay no more on that head; for—’’ ‘“ Pho, 
pho, Harry this won’t do: I know, very well, that you 
don’t like to hear her praifed: but—”’ “ No, fir, not 
much at any time ; but more efpecially now : therefore 
I muft infift on my requeft.”” ‘ Oh! if that’s all 
then, fince you are become fo ferious, that requeft will 
not be granted.”” “ This is a paltry evafion, fir, to 
fcreen a villainous brother; and fince you can fo far 
forget the charaéter of a gentleman, you will anfwer to 
the honour of a foldier!’’? ‘ Whenever you pleafe, 
fir.” ‘* To-morrow morning at eight, in the Park.’ 
“* Agreed.” 

Reignald had fearcely parted with Claremont, when 
he met with Captain Blades—a hearty table affociare.” 
** You look devilith furly,’’ faid he. ‘ Yes,’’ replied 
Reignald, “ and you, Mr. Blades, would not look ve 
gay if you were in my fituation. That fellow, Charles 
Melvill, has brought me into a fine ferape: he pro- 
mifed to marry the fifter of Claremont—he has per- 
formed that promife without the fervices of a pricft, 
and I, in defending his caufe and concealing his per- 
fon, have brought myfelf in a fair way for jeopardy.” 
‘* Oh, Ll underfland you, Reignald. To be fure you 
are 
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are af Idier, or I fhould call you an arrant fool, for 
having engayed in fuch a defperate fray about a little 
fprig of myrtle, a pretty kind of innocent, who came 
up to London in hopes to fee life. But you know no 
better. I myfelf once had fome feruples about thefe 
things, and I plagued myfelf with many a childifh fear, 
till 1 knew better. To tell you a fecret, between you 
and me, I was decidedly in love with this fitter of Cla- 
remont’s ; and, in a converfatton which [ had with your 
brother, when talking of the new philofophy, I hinted, 
that, if he fhould marry Maria, 1 hoped, agreeably to 
his principles, he would indulge a fellow-citizen, with 
a view to the public good.’* ‘ No, no, Captain,’’ faid 
Charles, “ that would be carrying things rather too 
far: but, as I dothink that matrimony is a partial evil 
—a monopoly, I thall never enter into that ftate.’’ 
6 Not with Maria?” faid I. “ Perhaps not; in which 
cafe, you may poffibly divide the fpoil.’’ I have only 
recited this, to fhew you the madnefs of your quarrel 
with Cijaremont: had you argued with him, perhaps 
you might have foothed him, as he is rather a friend to 
our fyflem ; at all events, I do not find that one citizen 
is to die for another ; which would be citizenfhip with 
a witnefs—efpecially, in a queer caufe. However, fee- 
ing that you muff engage with Harry Claremont, I have 
no objection to accompany you.” 

The reflections of Claremont, diftraéted as they 
were, dire€ted him in fearch of his fifter. -She had 
been confined to her room, whence, at the earneft en- 
treaties of her mother, fhe had defcended to ftep into 
the chaife which waited to convey her to Cowley, when 
her brother appeared. To minds lefs abforbed in gricf, 
than were thofe of Mrs. Claremont and Maria, the 
manners of Henry would have been fufficiently alarm- 
ing. He faw the chaife which might divide them for 
ever; and, though he could not go far, he infifted on 
accompanying them through a part of the journey. A 
broken converfation, alone, interrupted the filence of 
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the way. Claremont took a diftrefling leave of his 
mother and his Maria, carefully concealing the engage- 
ment which compelled him to return. 

Accompanied bv an officer of the guards, Claremont, 
according to promife, met young Melvill, who was fe- 
conded by Captain Blades. Neither would take the 
firft fire. After much altercation, it was fettled, that 
they fhould difcharge together: a judgment that proved 
fatal to both. Melvill died in the afternoon of the day 5 
while Claremont, in the moft excruciating pains, fur- 
vived his antagonift but twelve hours. 

Mrs. Claremont had but juft arrived at Cowley, 
when fhe received, through the public prints, the in- 
telligence of this event. Hoping that Claremont 
might live, at leaft a few hours, fhe had ordered her re- 
turn to London, when fhe was met by Mr. Stopford, 
the friend of her fon. He informed her of Claremont’s 
deceafe, and that his corpfe was on the road to Cowley. 
His funeral took place two days after, amidft the tears 
of an affeétionate peafantry. This affliction was fatal 
to Maria. It was now the latter end of Oétober: fhe 
had rifen from her bed, at the interceffion of her nurfe, 
and was contemplating the fading land{cape, when a 
perfon in black, whofe features fhe could not difcern, 
excited her attention. He approached the houfe ina 
flow and melancholy ftep: he refermbled the elder Mel- 
vill. She looked—it was him: and fhe could look no 
more. Her cries brought up her mother, who folici- 
toufly requefted the caufe of her mifery. “ Melvill!”” 
was all fhe could utter; when Melvill entered the 
room. He haftily withdrew: and, Mrs. Claremont 
having perfuaded her daughter, that the perfon of Mel- 
vill exifted only in her own diftraétion, fhe withdrew, 
and left her to repofe. 

“© Mr. Melvill,’’ faid Mrs. Claremont, as fhe en- 
tered the parlour where he fat, ** you might have {pared 
us this wretchednefs. You have deftroyed my family— 
you have ruined your own ; and you might have left 
Us 
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1s to better refleétions than thofe which your prefence 
has occafioned !’--—** Al} this I have done, madam, 
—and be affured that I feel my punifhment. Mrs. 
Claremont !—if I may call you by a name which I 
can no longer bear to remember,—and, if you can pity 
@ young man who has been depraved by an irreligious 
philofophy, you w// pity me! I am fenfible of my in- 
famy, and I cannot breathe in freedom, till I have re- 
compenfed, as far in me lies, the honour of your in- 
fulted houfe,and retrieved the degradation of my own.” 
“« Ff, fir, you are ferious in thefe profeffions, for your 
fake Fam happy: but, if J underitand the latter part 
of your obfervations, you never can ree@mpence my 
wrongs! Ft will be dangerous for both, fhould I, at pre- 
fent, admit you to my daughter’s view: as your peace 
depends upon her forgivenefs, I will neverthelefs, it 
poilible, induce her to grant you that interview.” With 
thts hope, for which he could not be grateful enough to 
Mrs. Claremont, he returned to the inn. 

By degrees, Maria was made acquainted with the 
arrival of Melvill, and confented to fee him. “ My 
dear mother,” faid fhe, “ 1 fhall not wow be hurt by 
his prefence; for 1 have been very happy to-night. 
My father has been with me: he looked very cheer- 
ful; and told me that I fhould foon be at home.’’—— 
Melvill was announced: he knelt down by the bed- 
fice 5 but he could not fpeak.—* Mr. Melvill,”” faid 
MMria,’’ F am prepared for this feene.”’ “ And,I am 
xot.’’ returned the miferable man. ‘* Come, Charles,”’ 
continued Maria,’’ we fhall not part in enmity.—I 
have long fince forgiven you. This forgivenefs may 
gain me your attention for a few minutes. 1 do not 
think that you are a bad young man: any one would 
have been bad, had he been corrupted by thofe fenti- 
ments which have deluded you. My father is gone— 
hut—he took not his precepts with him : he left them 
to his daughter—he left them to his Henry !—his 

Tenry is gone, and his daughter is going ; but thofe 
precepts 
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precepts will bear her to immortality. Oh! my mo- 
ther! my beft—my deareft friend ! Melvill !—I 
am happy !”’ Melvill looked—and thofe eyes which had 
beamed with mercy, were clofed in peace. 

In turning over the pocket-book of her daughter, 
Mrs. Claremont read as follows : 

“« If, after my deceafe, my dear mother, or any one 
who cares for the memory of Maria, fhould read this 
note, I make it my laft requeft, that I may be in- 
terred in the garden where my brother repofes. It 
was not thought fit that he fhould lay in the church , 
and I hope to be placed by the fide of him who died 
in the defenee of 





Maria.” 
Her defire was not oppofed : and, over their grave 
sas placed alittle ftone, 
To the joint Memory 
of 
Henry and Maria 
Claremont. 


The regrets of Melvill were fincere ; and his reform 
was permanent. He refided with Mrs, Claremont 
till the death of that affli€icd mother: and, fince her 
departure, he has continued an uniform life of filent 
virtue and unremitting benevolence. Nor have his gay 
companions been unaffeéted with his fituation. Blades, 
with many others of his acquaintance, have feen and 
renounced the pernicious maxims which they had im- 
bibed. Many of them, at different times of the year, 
pay a vifit to Melvill: when, while they amufe his 
determined folitude, they but return with a new fenfe 
of his virtues. 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. POPE. 
(Concluded from paze 339.) 


OON after the deceafe of Garrick, 1779, Mifs 
Y Younge went over to Covent Garden theatre. At 
this time, the matrimonial difagreements of Mrs. Barry, 
the illnefs of Mrs. Yates, and the appearance of Mrs. 
Cowley’s comedy of the Belles Stratagem, fucceffively 
contributed to bring the talents of our heroine into ac- 
tion and repute From this period, to the winter of 
1752, the alternatcty played the firft charaéters in tra- 
gedy and comedy, with various, though univerfal fuc- 
cefs. But, with powers evidently more fitted to the 
comic than the tragic mufe, her glory, in the latter de- 
partment, became fuddenly eclipfed by the irrefiftible 
genius of a Siddons. This lady’s firft appearance was, 
as may be well remembered, at the era of which we 
are now fpeaking, in [/adella, in Southern’s tragedy of 
the Fatal Marriage: a character in which fhe diiplayed 
fuch genuine feeling and originality, as to eftablith her 
fame with the critics on the firft night. 

The remaining part of the “fe of Mifs Younge, will 
be beft afcertained in the language of a writer who ap- 
pears to have known her well, and to whom thefe me- 
moirs are already confiderably indebted : 

** Mifs Younge having made fome occafional trips to 
Ireland, her fame in Dublin was as well eftablithed as 
in London. The manager of Crow-ftreet theatre 
therefore, in the year 4785, renewed an engagement 
with her for that fummer, when the, in company with 
the late Mr. Henderfon and v r. Pope (a young actor 
from Dublin), who made his appearance the winter be- 
fore at Covent Garden theatre, in Oroonoko, ( with very 
confiderable applaufe), fet out for that capital im the 
June of the fame year. Accident threw Mr. Pope, 
Mifs Younge, and another lady of her acquaintance, 
into the fame poft-chaife, and as Cupid avails himfeli 
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much of accident, the two former, from fellow-travel- 
lers, foon commenced lovers. In fhort, towards the 
clofe of that feafon, they were married together in 
Dublin, on terms of fettlement, &c. very creditable to 
the fincerity of Mr. Pope’s affections. 

“ The following winter Mr. and Mrs. Pope re-affumed 
their fituations at Covent Garden theatre ; he in the 
firft lines of tragedy and comedy, fhe as evidently the 
firft a€trefs in all the parts of her profefiion ; which fhe 
fupported with a ftationary degree of reputation till 
Thurfday the 26th of January, 1797, when in the run 
of the new comedy, called ‘* A Cure for the Heart 
Ache,” fhe was reluétantly confined to her bed. She 
found hertelf fo ill three days before this, that none but 
thofe who felt like her, would venture out; but fuch 
was her zeal for her profeffion, fuch her invariable fenfe 
of duty to managers, authors, and performers, that, 
from the bare hint from her phyfician, Dr. Warren, 
that her bufinefs migét diflipate her diforder, fhe cheer- 
fully tried the experiment. 

“* Nature, however, was not to be conquered thus; her 
ilnefs increafed upon her fo much, that on her return 
from the theatre fhe was feized with fuch a Jightnefs 
in her head, as for a while to deprive her of ali fenfa- 
tion. From this moment fhe was confined to her bed, 
and it was foon difcovered that fhe had a paralytic af- 
feétion. During the firft month there we e hopes of 
her recovery, as fhe retained her fenfes pretty accu- 
rately, and employed them to the beft of all poilible 
purpofes, in confiant aéts of prayer, and pious refigua- 
tion to her condition. During this interval, being re- 
quefted by a female friend to’ endeavour to compofe 
herfelf, fhe complacently faid, ‘* fhe would, if fhe would 
firft permit her to repeat Pope’s Univerfal Prayer,” 
which fhe immediately began, and recited without ever 
miffing a fingle word, with a precifion, a fervour, and 
fullnets of voice, that delighted and attonifhed every 
body about her. ; 


“ For 
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* For the laf fortnight the daily became more infen- 
fible, feldom {peaking, and then evidently with great 
effort, untit Sunday the 12th of March, when fhe re- 
fufed all nourithment, and gave ftrong fymptoms of 
approaching diffolution. She continued in this ftate till 
the morning of the 14th, when the made figns to a 
particular friend, as if fhe had fumething to communi- 
cate; many things were fuggefted tu her, to all of which 
the waved her head; ull, very opportunely, her old 
and valued friend, the Rev. Mr. Matthew, called in, 
and read prayers by her. This feemed to be the ob- 
jc&t the aimed at, as fhe grew inftantly compofed, and, 
clofing her hands together as well as her infirm ftate 
would permit, joined inoft fervently in the devotions. 

* After this fhe relapfed into a itate of infenfibility till 
Wednefday the 15th of March, when, about haif paft 
two o’clock on that morning, fhe expired without a 
Zroan. 

** By Mrs. Pope’s marriage fettlement, fhe had the 
power of difpofing of her fortune by will; but with 
that juftice and propriety which ever diftinguifhed her 
character, by dying inteftate, the left the whole of her 
property, except a few nominal legacies, to her huf- 
band. 

“ Her remains were carricd,in a hearfe and fix horfes, 
from her houfe in Half moon-ftreet, Piccadilly, on 
Wednefday the 22d of March following, between the 
hours of twelve and one o’clock, attended by her par- 
ticular friends in two mourning coaches, and followed 
by the gentlemen compofing the School of Garrick* 
(wearing the medallion of their founder) in four more, 
befide her domeftics, and a numcrous train of populace, 
who, in the proceflion, as at the grave, teftified their 
forrow for fo general a lofs, by a mournful and refpect- 
ful filence. 


* A few months before Mrs. Pope’s death, fhe was infti- 
tuted an honorary member of this tociety, and at the fame 
time complimented with a gold medal. 


«¢ She 
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«¢ She was interred on the Weft fide of the cloifters, 
Weftmintter Abbey (the Rev. Mr. Champnes reading 
the funeral fervice), between the graves of Dr. Dupuis 
and Sir Richard Jebb, and covered by a marble ftone 
with the following plain infcription : 


In Memory 
of Mrs. ErrzaBeETH Pope, 
late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
who departed this Life 
on the 15th of March, 1797, 
aged 52 Years. 

——“ Renowned be thy Grave”— 
And ‘* may the Worthy thus with 
Honour and Regret be 
roourned.”’ 


a DI 


We have now to fpeak of her charadéfer, and we will 
endeavour to {peak independently. 

To fay, that «fuch a one is born for this profeffion,”” 
is an affertion which ought never to be applied but to 
chara€ters eminently original : we feel a high fenfe of 
the merits of Mrs. Pope, but we muft think tha: her 
talents were rather the talents of induftry than of na- 
ture.—This is no flight praife. Genius is often loft 
in the trammels of indolence ; and, when induftry by 
creating ingenuity, can rival genius, it is of no imal 
moment to be induftrious. Often have we retired from 
the performances of this a€trefs, with two very oppofite 
fenfations :—a regret that fhe had not been favoured 
with more original powers, and an admnpraticn—aiavot 
amounting to aftonifhment—of her acguired abilities. 
With a command highly fuited to tragedy, the wanted 
that cnergy fo intereiting in Mrs. Siddons, or here the 
had permanently fucceeded. Among her excelments 
in this walk, may, neverthelefs, be ranked the Qzecn 
Hhzabeth of Shake{peare. Her comedy was certainly 
fuperiot : 
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fuperior: Her Lady Randolph recalled the patronage of 
Garrick, and her reprefentation of Letitia Hardy, gave 
the palm of univerfality to her talents. But the /ensi- 
mental was more pointedly her forte: fuch charaéters 
as Lady Ann Mordent, were fuitable to the appearance 
of Mrs. Pope; and fhe played them with incomparable 
fkill. Hence has the obtained fo refpeétable a part in 
the late produétions of our dramatifts. The maternal 
and the filial, in_ pieces of this defcription, were ex- 
quifitely hers ; nor is it important, although no mother 
herfelf, and furpaffing Mrs. Siddons who is one, by 
what medium fhe thus conceived the fenfibilities of the 
maternal life. Thomfon was an inftance in point. No 
poet hath fo elegantly—fo unaffeétedly delcribed the 
tranfports of a refined love, the tender delicacies and 
numberlefs graces of home; yet was he eftranged to 
them in experience. Perhaps though enigmatical, it 
may be fafely affirmed—that thofe who od/erve an event 
feel more than the aétors engagedin it. They have, 
at leaft, leifure to colleét thofe feelings, and folitude to 
enforce them. Conclufively, we would obferve,— Mrs. 
Pope was refpeétable in tragedy, excellent in comedy, 
but fuperior, where both were united—in the fenri- 
mental. Such a woman would, at any time, be a iofs 
to the ftage: at this epoch, when thofe who have ge- 
wius, return the kindnefs of nature by diftorting her 
endowments ; and when thofe who are ¢o de made ge- 
niuies, content themfelves with apeing the uznatural ; 
at this epoch, the death of Mrs. Pope is no common be- 
reavement. 

We have fpoken of Mrs. Pope as an aétrefs: it will 
be expeéted that we now fpeak of her 2s a woman. 
HER PERSON.—‘ Her features, without being re- 
gular, were foft, and her natural complexion the mott 
delicate in the world. Her eyes were blue, with the 
expreffion of the dove; her mouth well formed, her 
teeth white. Her neck, her fhoulders, her arms, were 
models for the ftatuary—the firft ftatuaries of the age 
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have acknowledged it. Her height was commanding, 
yer eaftly elegant.” 

Of Mrs. Pope only, we could fay much; but, we 
will fay it briefly: for we can only fay, that she was a 
g00d woman ! 


ae 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


OF LOCAL INFLUENCE, AS IT RESPECTS 
AUTHORSHIP. 


** Chafte, moral writing, we may learn from hence, 
** The want of which no wit can recompence,”’ 
WALLER, 


A S it is not meant to give an exaé hiftory of all 
BAB and every place which authors of ancient or mo- 
dern times have feleéted from every other {pot on earth 
within their reach, to court the mufes, or to inftruét or 
captivate mankind, we fhall ftand acquitted of any 
charge of deviating from ftri€t genealogical order in 
our march, as well as of ‘omitting confiderable literary 
epochs, and fometimes bringing into contaét ages and 
countries wholly diftant. We can afcertain with pre- 
cifion the ftations of feveral hiftorians in their deepett 
refearch, and of poets in their moft daring flights; but 
it is oftener that we are left in the dark as to every 
particular worthy notice, and we can only tell what 
province of Greece, or which of our fifty-two coun- 
ties, was honoured with his refidence. Such defiderata 
we choofe rather to fill with conje€ture than omit 
altogether; fince our views are direéted not fo much to 
local precifion as to mental circumftances, 

Inthe days of my youth, the new{papers, in oppo- 
fition to each other, frequently charged their advertaries 
with living in garrets. If this could be fubftantiated, 
it would, no doubt, be caufe enough for public con- 
demnation ; but I fufpeét thofe diurnal fcribes argued 
from internal evidence; they judged the matter to be 
ftrictly 
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ftriétly confonant to the moft defpifed part of the houfe ; 
or they reckoned from parity: for occupying them- 
felves this humble apartment, they repeatedly garret- 
tecred their opponents in the higheft ftrains of obloquy. 
Thofe keen partifans feldoin refleéted that they were 
at that moment the moft exalted of beings; except, in- 
deed, the feathered race, and, perhaps, the gods.— 
Befides the above, there is a modern who accutes his 
contemporaries with living in Paternofter-row , and 
Pafquin (the imitator of Pindar) imitates both the 
preceding, by placing the hero of his malignity (not 
fatire) in a garret of Ivy-lane, Paternofter-row. 

A confiderable time previous to this, during the reign 
of Philip of Macedon, one Demofthenes, whom they 
called a patriot, I think, becaufe he unrighteoufly op- 
pofed King Philip, compofed his fpeeches in a cave. 
In a cave! and at midnight too! Per confequence, 
his writings, as might naturally be expected, {melled 
of the lamp, which highly offended his audience, fo 
he loft his caufe and his head. Writers will hence 
take warning not to compofe {peeches, &c. in caves, 
nor by lamps and candles; for the head is vaftly fer- 
viceable in worldly affairs, though fuch an exit is fure 
to procure them immortal renown. 

Thefe are the extremes of fituation—rsex de trop is 
allowed to be avery neceffary rule tor keeping men out 
of caves and garrets ; the intermediate {pace has been 
mightily variegated. Shenftone wrote in an arbour of 
the Leafowes—that is to fay, under a tree, like Mofes; 
Fontaine was once difcovered writing 72 one; Mirabeau, 
Tom Paine, and others, wrote and {poke for a tree; 
and Saint Auguftine preached under one, fo much to 
the purpofe, that the potterity of his hearers have not 
entirely erafed the remembrance of his words to this 
day. 

If it were not unwife to meddle in politics, (vide 
Aéts 35th, Geo. III. as a lawyer would {ay } we fhould 
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next proceed to notice the manufaétories of daily news; 
fomething ferviceable tothe Englifh nation might be 
produced, by expofing the fituation of thofe writers 
who alarm or fubfide the public mind fix times a week. 
Could we be affured that a certain morning paper is 
penned on a three-legged ftool, in a niche of the Pre- 
mier’s houfe, we fhould no longer be furprized at the 
coolnefs with which it reviews the extinétion of public 
credit, its intrepidity among the deftruétion of our race, 
nor its calmnefs amidft every fpecies of difafter. Afto- 
nifhment at the incoherency of feveral evening papers 
will ccafe, when we are informed that the editors are 
neceffitated to take up with their refpeétive offices in 
Fleet Strect or the Strand; nor are there many among 
them who can obtain permiffion to retire above ftairs, 
out of “ dight carriage din and Mackrel fquall.”’ 

The Sunday papers, with much reafon, have fitua- 
tions as reclufe as the metropolis can afford ; and they 
write, print, and publifh, more privately, their Sab- 
bath-day lucubrations from fome bye-lane, where 
‘‘ wool-footed filence pervades the day.” 

The beft written numbers of the Speétator were 
produced at Chelfea: and who, that has feen Mr. Ad- 
difon’s houfe there, will deny, that they derive their 
elegant fimplicity from the beautiful profpeét the author 
had from the window of his ftudy. Obferve, we did 
not fay windows, becaufe our beft authors have con- 
tented themfelves with only one, being the beft method 
of concentrating their ideas. Horace wrote in the 
houfe of Macaznas; Ovid was an inmate of the Au- 
guftan palace ; whence each imbibed the fymmetry of 
poetical fentiment, and perfected thofe powers which 
will carry them into the vale of poetry. Homer cer- 
tainly wrote near the fcene of his firft poem ; and we 
have no doubt dwelt with the mufe, in the moft cordial 
union, upon his own idea. Virgil retired from Rome 
to enjoy the ruftic occupations he celebrates ; or re- 
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turned thither to polifh the luftre of his Ancis; and 
Thomfon converfed with cultivated nature, while he 
fang her beauties and emulated her perfeétions. 

XON. 


nn eM Tiere 


GOOD HUMOURED MALIGNITY. 


CHARACTER OF PLACIDIO. 
{From the Philanthrope. } 


LTHOUGH a philanthropical ftate of mind, 

in other words, a difpofition to indulge in focial 
fecling, and give encouragement to kind affection, be 
certainly very pleafing, and on many occafions delight- 
ful; yet the duty of the philanthrope, who would in- 
ftruét his brethren, is not always agreeable. He muft 
himfelf contemplate, and muft delineate to others, many 
views of human conduét, that have no other effcét, than 
to excite fentiments of averfion, of hatred, and of dif- 
wuft. Having to caution the unwary againft pretended 
merit, and to unveil the features of difguifed depravity, 
he muft be vigilant in obferving, accurate in diftinguith- 
ing, and bold in deteéting the lamentable mixture of 
vilenefs that is often blended in the fame charaéter with 
moti excellent qualities; and which may in time not 
only taint but corrupt them. It is with pain, for in- 
fiance, that he difcovers, as it is with peel ms that he 
difplays, fome peftilential blights and inaufpicious fhades 
in the charaéter of the fhrewd, the fenfible, the good- 
humoured and kind Placidio. 

Placidio affvéts to have no information, and to feek 
none, about the mifconduét of an intimate acquaintance, 
who may have incurred fome reproach, Yet he goes 
where the affair is likely to be fpoken of; liftens 
attentively, not feeming, however, to do fo, while it is 
mentioned: pretends not to believe it: and this has the 
additional effe€ of cliciting more circumftances from 
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the narrator, in the way of corroborating, or of render- 
ing the ftory probable. If the fubjeét 1s not likely to 
be introduced, he fuggefts fomething apparently diffe- 
rent ; but which, in the train of thought, may be con- 
nected indireétly with what he withes tc hear related. 
Having heard the whole, he fpeaks, and looks fignifi- 
cantly, but ambiguoufly ; and leaves himfelf perfectly 
free to fay, on any future occafion, that he either credi- 
ted or difcredited, approved or difapprovea of the in- 
formation. Yet Placidio, with a great deal of fagacity, 
is alforeckoned a good tempered man. 

Placidio can liften to the praifes of a perfon whom 
he diflikes, or of whom he is jealous. But though 
impatient of the fubjeét, he does not direétly oppote 
the panegyric. Yet he treats it flightly or indifferently, 
ands very fond, on fuch occafions, of flurring it over, or 
of changing the topic by fome fuch remark ; as “ Who 
doubts 1t;’’ or, ‘all that is very well known:”’ or, 
“that is nothing but what every one expects: or, 
‘¢ it is rather furprifing, confidering the perfon’s high 
reputation, that his merits,’’ on the particular occafion 
alluded to, ‘* thould not be greater.”’ 

Placidio, with great commiferation, is fure to inform 
the perfon he diflikes, or of whom he is jealous, con- 
cerning any cenforious remark or obfervation to his 
difadvantage. He knows that his friend under- 
values fuch things; but, fince they are faid, it is pro- 
per that he thould know them. It is a pity,’ con- 
tinues he, ** that they are faid: and though they 
deferve no notice, yet he is fure to fpeak of them ; and, 
as far as he can, to give them currency. Or, witha 
a great fhew of candour and fincerity, “ he thinks, 
upon the whole, that it is highly proper his friend 
thould be fully apprized and certified that the matter 
was in circulation. Nay, he is really not forry for it, as 
it may tend to correét fome improprieties, to which, he 
really muft confefs, his friend is a little liable.” Or, 
with apparent good-humour, he gives the tale circula- 
tion, 
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— 
tion, by laughing at it, or by treating it as ‘* an excel- 
lent joke.” 

Placidio can endure the high reputation of a rival or 
an opponent with much feeming patience and uncon- 
cern. But if the rival ftumble, or make a falfe ftep, or 
forfeit fome opinion, it is then that he indulges his ani~ 
mofity, Still, however, he proceeds with caution. His 
fteady and determined hatred is not difplayed with vio- 
lence, or expreffed with impetuofity. He watches a 
long time for the opportunity of carrying along with 
him the public, or fome refpeétable opinion; he then 
infixes the cruel fang, and then infufes the deadly poi- 
fon. If ever his ditguifed, but latent pafiions appear, 
it is on fuch occafions ; nor can he very eafily fupprefs 
the exultation he feels, on contrafting in his own mind 
the efteem in which he conceives himfelf to be held, 
with the degradation of his opponent. Yet Placidio is 
a popular character, and is reckoned a good-tempered 
inan. 

Towards his rivals or opponents he is alfo very fond 
of employing a well-known fpecies of illberal irony ; 
and occafionally tells them, with a thew of perfeé good- 
humour, and with perfeét eafe and complacency, “ Sir, 
aman of your opulence ;”—or, ‘* a man of your ge- 
nius ;’’—or, “ of your extenfive knowledge ;’’—or, 
‘* of your connections, and intereft with the great.’”’— 
By this fort of invidious remark, which he fets off as 
mere banter-and raillery, he brings as much into view 
as poffible the vanity or oftentation which he would 
have annexed to fuch charaéters as he would vilify.— 
Thus too, he moft cafily and moft fmilingly endeavours 
to deftroy any inclination that other perfons might have 
to promote their fame or their fortune. He expofes 
them alfo to that fort of envy or difguft which men are 
too apt to feel towards thofe who feem very defirous of 
rifing rapidly above their equals. Still further, if they 
meet with misfortune, he is at pains to reprefent it as 
much Jefs than it is; and fo of preventing them from 
becoming 
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becoming objeéts of too much attention or commifera- 
tion, for fuch fentiments are not very remote from 
eftcem and attachment. Nay, affeéting regard for them, 
he would have it believed, that they complain a great 
deal more than is needful, and for the fole purpofe of 
enticing kindneffes from their friends. ‘* No one,” 
fays he, ** knows fuch or fuch a perfon better than I 
do, or has a greater regard for him; but I really know 
that his fituation is not nearly fo bad as he would have 
it appear.”” The fame affeétation of intimacy with the 
perfon he wifhes to leffen, gives weight alfo to any re- 
mark, which, wih coumpeticiond reluctance and hefita- 
tion, he would make to their difadvantage. 

If the honeft, well-meaning, but violent impetuofo 
has occafion to exprefs difapprobation againft other per- 
fons, or make obtervations unfavourable to their cha- 
racter or conduét, either in their prefence or in their 
abfence, he does it almoft im a rage. He is fo moved 
and agitated, that the fymptoms of his difplcature affect 
his tones and his looks. Thus his remark makes no 
impreffion, or no fuch impreffion as he intends. Pla- 
cidio, on the other hand, makes obfervations equally {c- 
vere and virulent, but with fo much compofure and 
felf-poffeffion, that virulent though they be, they feem 
the refult of the mott. perfe&t good-humour. Convey- 
ing the moft poignant farcafm, it feems a pleafantry, an 
effafion of gaictv, and meaning no fort of harm, He 
feems defirous, by expreffing it, of only exciting a laugh; 
but thofe who receive the intended impreflion, and who 
are not aware of Placidio’s intention, reflecting on the 
matter afterwards, feel all the diflike and avertion 
which he intends to excite. 

With all this, Placidio it a popular charaéter, and, 
excepting for the blemifhes now illuftrated, he is en- 
titled to be fo. Steady in his hatred of a rival or an op- 
ponent, dextrous in detraétion, and not averfe to en-- 
courage it, even againft perfons who have not offended 
him, (having great command of temper, and .uncom- 
mon 
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mon ability in fuppreffing every fign of difpleafure or 
vexation, even when his feelings are fiercely rankled, 
being befides very afliduous in pleafing and careffing 
his friends, he fteals into favour and partiality ; and 
withal, exhibits a moft {triking example, in thofe in- 
ftances where he chufes to set farsihé, ol ec haianlew 
maliguity. 
EE 


WHE TREATMENT 


OF 


MESSRS. PALMER AND SKIRVING, 
During a Voyage to New South Wales, in 1794. 
RELATED BY MR. PALMER. 


M* SKIRVING and I were committed to clofe 
cuftody ; my own cabin was taken from me, and 
given to James Ellis, fo that at laft Campbell paid him 
at my expence; and I was thruft into a cabin in the 
midft of that infernal brothel of which I had fo often 
expreffed my diflike. The language of Newgate was 
virtue and decency compared to what I was always 
doomed to hear. My neighbours were divided from 
me by only a wooden partition ; the women were almoft 
perpetually drunk, and as perpetually engaged in cla- 
mours, brawls, and fighting. 

The cabin was not fix feet {quare ; it was befides fo 
clofe and hot under the torrid zone, that we could not 
bear the weight of our clothes, and were obliged to take 
it by turns to enjoy the privilege of fitting by the door, 
for the centinel had orders not to permit us to pafs the 
threthold. . 

On the King’s birth-day, Skirving gave the centinel 
two glaffes of red port, on the condition that he drank 
his Majetty’s health. A cafk of ftrong ale was put upon 
the deck, and drink was liberally difpented all over the 
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fhip: the centinel got drunk, but not by us, for he had 
no more than the two glaffes of wine. Baker and 
Campbell reprefented this as the greateft fault that 
could be committed, and as contrary to all military dif- 
cipline. They faid they had reprefented the cafe to the 
commodore, and that, by his orders, mytelf, who had 
nothing to do with it, and Mr. Skirving, were, for the 
future, to be deprived of both wine and {pirits. The 
poor centinel was flogged without further enquiry. Our 
confinement became now more rigorous, and we were 
allowed only a little fmall beer at our meals. With 
perpetual thirft we had only putrid water, dangerous 
to drink ; and had it not been for a cafk of tamarinds 
which a moft kind friend gave us at Port/mouth, 1 be- 
lieve that I fhould have dunk under this ufage. The 
bed in the cabin was only two feet wide, in which it 
was meant that we two bulky men fhould fleep toge- 
ther. I fent word to Campbell, that it was fo narrow, 
it was utterly impoflible that it fhould hold us both ; 
he facetioufly replied, that I fhould foon fleep in a nar- 
rower, meaning my coffin. We were denied the com- 
mon privilege of the worft of felons, to breathe an 
hour in the day the frefh air upon deck. Once the 
ferjeant, feeing me very faint and low, permitted me 
to take three turns on the main deck, for which he 
was feverely reprimanded by Campbell. I was forbid- 
den all books, paper, pens, and ink ; my money, trunks, 
and clothes, were all taken from me. I was refufed 
clean linen, and sy ows ftores. When the fmall-beer 
was out, and we arrived at Rio de Janciro, we were 
allowed little more than half a pint of agua dent per 
day between us both—it was befides xeqw, and threw 
many of the people into a flux, and efpecially myfelf. 
I was very ill fix weeks, fometimes in great pain, and 
was, with the exception of half a pint of brandy, de- 
nied a drop of my own liquors to alleviate it, til at 
laft the doétor infitted that 1 fhould be allowed my own 
wine, from which I received great benefit. Before | 
was 
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was feized with the flux, I kept myfelf in health by 
bathing at the pump—this was denied by the captain. 
JI thought tobacco did me good—he refufed this alfo. 
We were fuffered to fpeak to no perfon whatever but 
the officer on watch, Reddifh, and Baker. We were 
not permitted to call for vi€tuals or drink, and Reddith 
infpeéted every thing that came into our cabin. Thus 
were we fhut out from all poffible information, while 
every art was praétifed to get falfe evidence to take 
away our lives, as the depofitions of my witneffes abun- 
dantly teftify : at the famte time, Campbell and Baker 
pretended the utmeft reluctance in what they did; and 
that they aéted only in confequence of the commodore’ s 
orders, which, they faid, they did not half put into 
execution. The commodore, they afferted, ordered me 
to be put into irons. 

The heat and confinement were not ail that I had to 
tuffer. The thip was fo old and crazy, that every 
wave of the fea dafhed the water through its fide, and 
it ranon my bed. Two mattraffes woul frequently be 
wet through in one night—poifibly it rained the next 
day, that 1 could not get them dried ; thus was I obliged 
to fleep in a bed foaked with water. Had I not been 
inured to fuffering, or, rather, had E not been under 
the protection of a gracious Providence, this treatment 
muft have killed me, 


——————— 
THE PLAINTIFF. 
[No. IV.] 
DEAR MR. EDITOR, 


AM one of the moft unfortunate old men in the 
world. I have three fons and two daughters, and 
they are allof them /ffage mad: they are always run- 
ning to this private theatre or that private theatre, or 
elfe they are ang, or rehearing at their ozwz pri- 
vate theatre. 


A perfon 
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A perfon uninformed of the nature of private the- 
atricals, who has noticed the licentioufnefs and immo- 
rality of the public ftage, might be induced to think 
that they were fele&t pieces, performed for the im- 
provement and entertainment of thofe whofe delicacy 
prevented their attending public performances; and 
that they were fele€ted for the avowed purpofe of en- 
couraging virtue and fuppreffing vice. But a more 
egregious miftake than this cannot be conceived: for— 
will you believe it, Mr. Editor ?—inftead of their being 
rendered fubfervient to the above purpofe, the neweft, 
moft fafhionable, and moft immoral pieces are, immedi- 
ately on their publication, “ got xp,’’ as they term it ; and, 
im the performance, liberties are taken which, vicious as 
the age is, a performer on a metropolitan, or indeed, on 
any public ftage, durft not indulge himfelf in. 

Indeed, Mr. Editor, I have never countenanced 
thefe proceedings; but, with -much entreaty, I was 
prevailed upon a few evenings ago to attend one of 
thefe burletque entertainments ; and in the perform- 
ance of a farce which is frequently played at the public 
theatres, mdehcacies the author never thought of, in- 
delicacies by far too indelicate to be mentioned in a 
work that has any claim to refpeétability were admitted, 
and received with ec/at. What feelings the audience 
might have thar beftowed fuch applaufe upon the moft 
flagrant infults to modefty, I pretend not to know ; but 
T can with fafety aver, that old as I am, my own, and 
thofe of fome matron-like ladies who fat near me, were 
feverely hurt. 

My eldeft fon, Frederick, who, I fhould have in-. 
formed you, was acquainted with moft of the principal 
performers, took an opportunity of introducing me be- 
hind the fcenes, in order that I might fee their method 
of managing the fcenery, machinery, &c.—But now, 
Mr. Editor, 1 am almoft afraid to proceed, left you 
fhould doubt my veracity. The firft objeé&t that at- 
tracted my attention was that of the ladies—the /adies, 
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Mr. Editor, were {wallowing large potations of Briti/h 
fpirits!—-O tempora, O mores! I lifted up my eyes 
with aftonifhment, and clafping my hands, could not 
forbear exclaiming —“ Thank God! my daughters are 
not here.”’—I made all the hafte I could to get home, 
and, on the road, made a determined refolution never 
to let my daughters piay in any place except my own 
houfe. 

If you have never been at a private theatre, Mr. 
Editor, you may perhaps imagine that it is a {chool for 
elocution, propriety of fpeech, and 7 of aétion ; 
but this would be another grand mittake ; for, in the 
performance before alluded to,one of the male dramaris 
perfone feemed as much at eafe in confounding the 
** perfons’’ and “ tenfes,’”’ and in fubftiruting the v for 
the w, and the w for the v, as a perion who has any 
knowledge of the language would have been in ufing 
them in their proper places: and, in Otway’s beautiful 
tragedy of ** Venice Preferved,” which preceded the 
farce, the lady who reprefented the principal charaéter 
found herfelf perfeétly at home in the fame graces of 
delivery. How charming it was to hear her exclaam— 
** Laft night thou gav’ft me toa c/d/aia’s arms.”— 
‘© A villain ?”’—Then, with more violent emphafis— 
“ Aye, a willain!—In another part, when {peaking 
of her “ wocws.’’—I prefume fhe meant, her vows.— 
A perfon in the front of the houfe, who could no longer 
fupprefs the impulfe of rifibility, burft into a fit of 
laughter : another gravely afked—** What he laughed 
at?’’—-The reply from an obicure corner was—‘ At 
Wow/ki.’ This pun fet the whole houfe in a roar, 
and interrupted the bufivefs of the ftage for feverai 
minutes. At length, Woz/li was fuffered to proceed ; 
and after ‘¢ fawing the air,” ftraining her lungs, and 
ftanding pin-toed, as it is called, for between two and 
three hours, fhe clofed the fcene ina fit of burleique 
madnefs ; while the cruel Priuli ftood ftupidly gazing, 
with a hollow vacancy depicted in his countenance. A 
Vou. 1, Na fy bil, 
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fybil, in the moment of infpiration, would have been an 
exact reprefentation of Wow/kz’s performance, and Dry- 
den’s clown as good an one of Priuli’s. 

But, Mr. Editor, I have not yet told you half my 
grievances. J had fet apart one of my upper rooms as 
a ftudy for my fons—and a pretty fiudy they have made 
of it—they do fizdy in it to be fure, for they have 
converted it into a theatre ! and my wife informs me, 
they have ftolen four of her beft fheets; one of which 
they have turned into a Gothic éaftle, another into a 
cut wood, a third into a freet, and the fourth into 
Corinthiagpillars ; and that her daughters have robbed 
the window curtains and bed furniture of their fringe, 
and the decanters of their cut ftoppers, for the purpofe 
of making ftage ornaments: and, indeed, I am afraid, 
that fome day they may take it into their heads to pull 
the flooring up, or the wainfcotting down, that they 
may have a raifed ftage. 

A few evenings ago they performed, or rather bur- 
lefqued, the play of ** Richard the Third ;”’ and Fre- 
derick, who is a very comely youth, being the eldeft, 
fixed upon the crook-backed tyrant for his part; while 
Henry, who is unfortunately rather knock-kneed, was 
obliged to perform the gallant Richmond. This, how- 
ever, is not the worft. The ** Fair Penitent’’ is to 
be their next piece; and my youngeft boy, Robert, who 
has lott feveral of his front teeth, and lifps moft infuf- 
ferably, infifts upon playing the gay Lotharia. Per- 
haps, Mr. Editor, this may be admiffible, as lifping is 
contidered by fome as a very lover-like aife€tation., 

My diftreffes end not here, fir. The theatrical ma- 
nia has extended even to my fervants (for I am fo 
unfortunate as to be peftered with three of thofe do- 
meftic plagues) and if I give orders, or afk a queftion, 
J am fure to be anfwered in fome murdered theatrical 
phrafe. Betty is fighing all day in Liddy Langifh ; 
Sally is dying to a& ult; and John is to be her Romy. 
John got into the ftable the other morning, and imi- 
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tating his young mafter in calling for “ A horfe! a 
horfe !’’ a mob colleéted round the door, thinking the 
horfe had aétually kicked his brains out, or that fome 
dreadful difafter of the kind had happened. In fhort, 
with the buffoonery of fome, and the madnefs of others, 
I expeét very foon to be aéted out of my fenfes. 

1 could very readily excufe thefe extravaganzas, Mr. 
Editor, if I could be convinced that the fmalleft pof- 
fible good would refult therefrom ; but inftead of that, 
they appear to me to be extremely pernicious. A fre- 
quent repetition of high-flying tragic, or fentimental 
comic parts, inftead of refining the foul, and imbuing 
the performers with a greater portion of fenfibility, 
have a tendency to render more callous and torpid the 
genuine feelings of humanity. Great ators, and great 
novel-readers, feldom poffefs the more generous emo- 
tions of the mind in fuch purity and fervour as thofe 
who but feldom indulge themfelves in thofe amufe- 
ments : they may, perhaps, ¢a/k more, but they cer- 
tainly fee/lefs. When they form an excufe, by faying 
they do it for the pleafure of prefenting their friends 
with tickets, that excufe is eafily obviated: they may 
entertain their friends at a much lefs expence, and in a 
far move rational manner; for, to a perfon who has 
ever been in the habit.of vifiting the public theatres, I 
can conceive nothing more comically comic than the 
private performance of a tragedy ; and as to the come- 
dies, they are little more than libeis upon human na- 
ture. 

Private theatres, thofe complete nurferies of folly, to 
fpeak in no harther terms, inftead of producing a re- 
finement upon language, teach boys and girls—(I afk 
pardon, I {uppofe 1 fhould have faid /adies and gentle- 
men) a jargon utterly unintelligible to all but thofe who 
take a fhare in their amufements; and rénder the pof- 
feffors unfit to mingle in any polite or genteel circle. 
A gentleman of this defcription cannot prefent a lady 
with a cup of tea or coffee, or with her fan which fhe 
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may have dropped, without fome theatrical compliment, 
attended with a ftage grimace ; nor can a lady affeéted 
with the mania of the ftage, attend to the converfation 
of a gentleman, without affuming the airs of Cleopatra, 
or fome other ftage heroine ; and thus, by fpeaking, 
looking, and moving imitatively, they reduce them- 
felves to mere automatons. 

As my fons and daughters all read your mifcellany, 
Mr. Editor, if you will have the goodnefs to furnith 
fome hints to prevent the extent, or to fupprefs the ill 
effeéts of private theatricals, I fhall confider myf{clf 
much obliged. 

I remain, fir, 
Your humble fervant, 
LUCIUS. 
—— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
COPPER MINES OF THE PARYS MOUNTAIN, 
IN THE ISLE OF ANGLESEA. 
BY ARTHUR AIKIN. 
Auguft 13. 
HIS has been a moft interefting and entertaining 

day, being fpent in vifiting the vaft Copper 
Works of the Parys Mountain. We breakfafted at 
Amlwch, a confiderable town upon the coaft, about 
two miles from the mine, and almoft entirely peopled 
by the miners and their families. We had no difficulty 
in diftinguifhing this celebrated mountain, for it is per- 
feétly barren from the fummit to the plain below, not 
a fingle fhrub, and hardly a blade of grafs, being able 
to live in this fulphureous atmofphere : 

“ No grafiy mantle hides the fable hills, 

& No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling rills ; 

66 Nor tufted mofs, nor leathery lichen creeps 

6 In ruffet tapeftry o’er the hanging fteeps.’”’ 
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The nearer we approached the fcene of bufinefs, the - 
more penetrating was the fume of the fulphur; but we 
had very foon too many objeéts of attention to regard: 
this inconvenience. The mountain is about a mile in 
length, and is the property of Lord Uxbridge and the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes ; and the fortunate difcovery of the 
copper took place a little more than thirty years ago ; 
thus converting a piece of ground, originally of very 
little value, into one of the moft profitable eftates in 
the kingdom. 

The fubftance of the mountain being ore, the work 
is carried on in a very different manner from the cuftom 
of other mines: here are comparatively few fhafts or 
levels, the greater part being quarricd out, fo as to leave 
a vaft excavation open to the day. ‘There are two of 
thefe quarries or mines, which are worked by two dif- 
ferent companies; the firft goes by the name of the 
Mona Mine, and is the fole property of Lord Ux. 
bridge ; the other, called the Parys Mine, is fhared be- 
tween the Earl and Mr. Hughes. The view down 
this fteep and extenfive hollow is fingularly ftriking. 
The fides are chiefly of a deep yellow or dufky flate 
colour, ftreaked, however, here and there, by fine veins 
of blue or green, fhooting acrofs the cavern, mingled 
with feams of greyifh yellow. The bottom of the pit 
is by no means regular, but exhibits large and deep bur- 
rows in various parts, where a richer vein has been fol- 
lowed in preference to the reft. Every corner of this 
vaft excavation refounds with the noife of pick-axes 
and hammers ; the edges are lined with workmen draw- 
ing up the ore from below ; and at fhort intervals is 
heard, from different quarters, the loud explofion of 
the gunpowder by which the rock is blafted, reverbe- 
rated in pealing echoes from every fide. The number 
of men employed by the two companies is 1,200 miners, 
and about go fmelters: the miners are paid by the 
piece, and earn, in general, from a fhilling to twenty- 
pence a day. The depth of the mine, in the loweft part, 
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is fifty fathoms, and the ore continues as plentiful as 
ever, and of a quality rather fuperior to that which lay 
nearer the furface. With regard to the annual quan- 
tity of ore raifed, little certain can be mentioned. The 
Parys mine has furnifhed from 5,000 to 10,000 tons 
per quarter, exclufive of what is procured from the ful- 
‘ phate of copper in folution ; and as the two mines em- 
ploy nearly equal numbers of workmen, they probably 
afford about the fame quanity of ore. Adjoining to 
the fmelting-houfes is a rolling-mill, upon the fame’ 
conftruétion as malt-mills, for grinding the materials 
for fire-bricks : thefe confift of fragments of old fire- 
bricks, with c/uncd (a kind of magnefian clay found in 
coal-pits) procured from near Bangor Ferry. 

The port of Amlwch is chiefly artificial, being cut 
out of the rock with much labour and expence, and is 
capable of containing thirty veffels of 200 tons burthen : 
it is greatly expofed, and dangerous of accefs during 
high northerly winds, which drive a heavy fea up the 
neck of the harbour. 

The two companies employ fifteen brigs, from 100 
to 150 tons burthen, befides floops and other craft, all 
of which lie dry at low water. The various articles, 
the produce of the mines, which are exported, are the 
foliowing :—I. Coarfe regulus of copper, from the 
fmelting-houfes. IJ. The richer copper ore, roafted. 
111. The dried precipitate of copper, from the vitriol 
pits. 1V. Retined fulphur. V. Ochre. VI. Alum. 
VII. Green vitriol. 

The town of Amlwch, which about thirty years ago 
had no more than half a dozen houfes in the whole pa- 
rifh, now fupports a population of four or five thoufand 
inhabitants; and was at prefent, being market-day, 
thronged with miners and country people. After din- 
ner we walked along the fea-fhore, climbing the fteep 
flate rocks, whence the water below appeared of a 
beautiful green, and fo tranfparent as to fhew the 
fhelving rocks toa great depth beneath. Having ~— 
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that at Camlyn Bay, about eight miles weft of Amlwch, 
there were fome marble quarries, and that it furnifhed 
afbeftos, we refolved to {pend this day in vifiting it: 
the road Jay in general about half a mile from the coaft; 
when we arrived at Camlyn Bay, we looked in vain 
for marble or afbeftos, and proceeded homewards along 
the coaft. The whole of this coaft is cut out into bays 
or receffes of various forms and dimenfions, with lofty 
projecting promontories, which are, for the moft part, 
tine fheep-walks. A number of iflands alfo are formed 
by ledges of rock, many of them a good way out at 
fea, and, at high water, juft appearing like black fpots 
in the midft of the waves: many of thefe creeks are 
fecure havens for {mall veffels, which are proteéted from 
weft and fouth-weft winds by the rocks. The village 
of Cemmaes, ftands upon a little creek opening into a moft 
beautiful bay, about a mile acrofs: its entrance into the 
main fea is guarded on each fide by a craggy promon- 
tory, the one of grey, the other of {now-white marble, 
gliftening above the green fea, fmooth as the furface of 
a mirror, and whofe fparkling tranfparency baffles de- 
{cription. In the interior recefs of the bay, a bank of 
black fhale was finely contrafted with a lofty, irregular, 
projeéting arch of white marble, pierced by the con- 
{tant dafhing of the waves; while the founds of laugh- 
ter and merriment, proceeding from two boats crews of 
young people that had juft pufhed out of the creek on 
a party of pleafure, added double life and intereft to 
this lovely fcene. The land adjoining the cliffs that 
overlook the fea, produces a good deal of corn, chiefly 
oats and barley. A golden tinge already begins to ap- 
pear, that will ufher in the harveft, as foon as the crop 
of hay, with which the farmers are now bufied, is 
fafely houfed. 

As we approached Amlwch, we were much pleafed 
with feeing the fears of rock between the town and fea 
occupied by numerous groupes of men, women, and 
children, all neat, and in their beft clothes (it being 
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Sunday) who were enjoying the mild temperature of a 
fummer evening, rendered refrefhing by the neighbour- 
hood of the fea. In one place we obferved a circle of 
men gathered round a point of rock, on which was 
feated the orator of the party reading a newfpaper 
aloud, and commenting upon it: on other little emi- 
nences were feen family parties, the elder ones converf- 
ing, and the younger children gamboling about them, 
er running races with each other: in a new-mown 
meadow, clofe to the town, we paffed by a large com- 
pany of lads and laffes feated on a green bank, chat- 
ting, laughing, and full of mirth and frolic. To one 
who had been a fpeétator of the grofs and riotous de- 
light too frequent on holiday evenings in the out-fkirts 
of the metropolis, or any large town in England, the 
contraft could not fail of being very ftriking, and much 
to the advantage of the inhabitants of Amlwch: out 
of the whole number we did not fee one drinking party; 
the pleafures of fociety and mutual converfe needed not 
the aid of intoxication to heighten their relith. 

‘¢ Meantime the fong went round, and dance, and {port, 
** Wifdom and friendly talk, fucceffive, ftole 
“ Their hours away: while, in the rofy vale, 
Love breath’d his infant fighs, from anguifh free, 
And full replete with blifs ; fave the {weet pain 
That inly thrilling, but exalts it more, 
Harmonious Nature too, looked fmiling on, 
Clear fhone the ikies, cool’d with eternal gales, 
“¢ And balmy fpirit all.’ - THOMSON, 


“ 
iii 
“ 
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J am acquainted with no place the manners of whofe in- 
habitants are fo unexceptionable (as far, at leaft, as a 
ftranger is enabled to judge of them) as Amlwch; and 
the favourable opinion which I was led to entertain of 
them, on vifiting the town laft year, is confirmed by 
what I have obferved at prefent. Not a fingle inftance 
have I known of drunkennefs, not one quarrel have I 
witneffed during two very crowded emaket days, and 
one 
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one of them a day of unufual indulgence, that I paffed 
at this place; and I believe no gaol, or bridewell, or 
houfe of confinement, exifts in the town or neighbour- 
hood. 

After fupper, we ftrolled up to the mountain, which 
now no longer refounded with the confufed noife of 
pick-axes and hammers ; all was huthed in profound 
filence; and the moon-beams, which were reflected 
bright from the fides of the vaft excavations, could 
fcarcely penetrate the deep abyfs below. As we rc- 
turned, we were ftruck with the clear red vivid flames, 
iffuing in a large body from the long range of fmelting - 
houfes on the coaft, and cafting their rays to a great 
diftance. 

rr 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(Concluded from page 329.) 

STATE of civil commotion, however great the 

occafion may be, muft ever be deprecated as the 
worft of ills, as it will never be reforted to by the truly 
patriotic, but in cafes of imperious emergency. Ame-~ 
rica was, in this particular, more happily circumftanced 
than has been the general experience of nations. Re- 
moved at a confiderable diftance from their more ferious 
opponents, and decided in the majority refpeéting their 
ftruggle for independence, the inhabitants of the weftern 
world, if they had much to fear, had every thing to 
hope. The event has proved how difficult it is to op- 
pote the firft efforts of refiftance, and how impoffible 
to prevent a revolution in meafures, when that revolu- 
tion is effeéted in thought. We can only apply rea- 
fon to reafon ; and if, through perverfenefs or igno- 
rance, fophiftry fhall gain the afcendence, we may la- 
ment, but we cannot—by any fyftem of refolution and 
enmity—prevent the inevitable confequences. Ame- 
rica had refolved to be free—America was thwarted in 
her refolution, but her refolution was infpirited by op- 
pofition, and fhe became at length unconquerable. It 
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was a warfare in which her fuccefs was various, but 
her determination uniform. 

After the capture of General Lee, the fpirit. of 
America feemed depreffed, nor was it roufed from this 
ftate of fupinenefs, but*by the exhortations and the ex- 
ample of the commander in chief. In this fcene of in- 
action and doubt, the proffers of thé Britifh miniftry 
might have had no inconfiderable effeét, had thofe prof - 
fers been efteemed as fincere; but the conduét of their 
general, Gage, who, like the Emperor at Valenciennes, 
promifed advantages which he never meant to confer, 
rendered their propofitions abortive. Even the paci- 
fic meafures of Lord Howe, were impotent and irri- 
table. They contained, in the language of Wafhington, 
** only powers of abfolution; and, as America had 
committed no offence, fhe afked for no forgivenefs :”’ 
fhe was only defending her unqueftionable rights. 
From the beginning, however, till the latter part of 
1777, when Burgoyne capitulated with Gates, the tide 
of war feemed favourable to the arms of Britain; and 
reduced, as the royalifts then were, from the zenith of 
their hopes, they were prepared for greater exertions. 
The diftance between the cabinet and the field is not 
feldom produétive of ruin, to a caufe even juft and im- 

ortant. The miniftry, now, perfuaded of their errors, 
had refolved on a different conduét towards the colo- 
nies, and their refolution was made public in the fhape 
of a conciliatory bill. Lord North, with that ignorance 
which defamed the whole of his movements, hoped every 
thing from this unexpeéted conceffion. 

U nexpeéted, indeed, by thofe who were contending 
in his caufe, and ridiculed by the very weakeft of his 
enemies. ‘The former withdrew their affiftance; and 
refufed any longer to defend a minifter who defended 
not them. 

Of the moft interefting events which belong to this 
period of our narrative, 1s the death of Major André. 
This excellent and accomplithed foldier was taken in 
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difguife, on an attempt to treat with Arnoid, in the 
American lines. He was fentenced by a court-martial 
to be hanged, and this fentence—notwithf{tanding every 
application, was put in due force. Much blame has 
been thrown on the charaéter of George Wathington, 
refpeéting this unhappy fentence. Few perfons can 
Skanes than the writer of this article, an attachment 
to the memory of Major André, but he cannot concur 
in the prejudice which his fate has excited towards the 
general of the American forces. André fuffered ac- - 
cording to the feverity of cuftom; perhaps the exam- 
ple was neceffary and timely ; and in nowife can his 
punifhment be impartially reprobated, except in the 
mode by which it was adminittered. A quettion here 
prefents itfelf to our attention; and it 1s a queftion 
which ought ever to be confidered in cafes of this na~ 
ture. We lament the death of a general often more 
than the lofs of his army.—Had a man lefs efteemed 
than Major André, been employed in the fervice on 
which he was fent, and met with the fame unhappinefs, 
would his fate have been equally reprobated ? 
Minifterial enmity became daily lefs efficacious, and 
the valour of Englifhmen was exerted in vain, where 
their hearts were not in union with their hands. From 
a ftate of oppofition they were reduced toa ftate of fup- 
plication ; and every meannefs of a defponding caute. 
Clinton, in 1781, made overtures to a party of the co- 
lonial troops, who had quitted their pofts on account of 
their grievances; thefe overtures were rejected with 
difdain : men who had thus afferted the freedom of 
their country, were not about to defert their country, 
becaufe that country had awhile negleéted them, nor 
exchange atemporary grievance for the grievance of 
renewed flavery. But the critical moment was at hand. 
Clinton had been prevented from fending reinforcements 
to Lord Cornwallis, through the apprehenfion of an attack 
on New-York, where he was ftationed. This panic 
was infpired by the pretended motions of W —. 
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That General took every means to confirm Clinton in 
his fears, and fucceeded till Cornwallis was furrounded. 
Jt was on the r9th of Oétober, 1781, that lord Corn- 
wallis furrendered himfelf and his whole army, by ca- 
pitulation, prifoners to the combined armies of America 
and France, under the command of General Wathing- 
ton. He made a defence fuitable to the charaéter he 
had before acquired for courage and military fkill; but 
was compelled to fubmit to adverfe circumftances and 
fuperior numbers. 

The war, after this event, was fcarcely deferving the 
appellation of hoftilities: and, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1782, the provifional articles of peace and recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and the American 
States, were figned at Paris; by which Great Britain 
acknowledged the independence and fovereignty of the 
United States of America. 

Freed, at length, from the viciffitudes of war, the 
attention of America was direéted to her internal fitua- 
tion: the compaét which had been cemented by necef- 
fity, was found inadequate to permanent fecurity ; and 
another, began on the juft principles of freedom, and 
completed on the firm bafis of legiflation, gave ample 
promufe of profperity and peace. For a man who fhould 
direét this important machine to the ends for which it 
was defigned, the had not to canvafs. He who had 
eonduéted his country in the days of diftrefs, was en- 
titled to thofe joys which concord enabled her to be- 
ftow. 

The Prefidency of the United States, was the higheft 
honour which a grateful people could confer, and that 
honour was unanimoufly conferred on their illuftrious 
chief. 

The intelligence of his ele€tion being communicated 
to him, while on his farm in Virginia, he fet out foon 
after for New York. On his way thither, the road 
was crowded with numbers anxious to fee the man of 
the people. Efcorts of militia, and of gentlemen = 
ir 
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firft charaéter and ftation, attended him from ftate to 
fate, and he was everywhere received with the highett 
honours which a grateful and admiring people could 
confer. Addrefies of congratulation were prefented to 
him by the inhabitants of almoft every place of confe- 
quence through which he paffed, to all of whica he re- 
turned fuch modeft, unaffuming anfwers, as were in 
every refpeé fuitable to his fituation. So great were 
the honours with which he was loaded, that they could 
fcarcely have failed to produce haughtinefs in the mind 
of any ordinary man; but nothing of the kind was ever 
difcovered in this extraordinary perfcnage. On all oc- 
cafions he behaved to all men with the affability of one 
citizen toanother. He wastruly great in deferving the 
plaudits of his country, but much greater in not being 
elated with them. 

Gray’s Bridge, over the Schuyikill, which Mr. 
Wafhington had to pafs, wes highly decorated with 
Jaurels and evergreens. At each end of it were ereéted 
magnificent arches compofed of laurels, emblematical of 
the ancient Roman triumphal arches ; and on each fide 
of the bridge was a laurel fhrubbery. As Mr. Wath- 
ington pafied the bridge, a youth, ornamented with 
{prigs of laurel, affifted by machinery, let drop above 
his head, though unpercieved by him, a civic crown of 
laurel. Upwards of twenty thoufand citizens lined the 
fences, fields, and avenues, between the Schuylkill and 
Philadelphia. Through thefe he was conduéted to the 
city, by a numerous and refpectable body of the citizens, 
where he partook of an elegant entertainment provided 
for him. The pleafures ot the day were fucceeded by 
a handfome difplay of fireworks in the evening. 

When Mr. Wafhington croffed the Delaware, and 
landed on the Jerfey fhore, he was faluted with three 
cheers by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he 
came to the brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a 
triumphal arch was ereéted on the bridge, by the direc- 
tion of the ladies of the place. ‘The crown of the arch 
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was highly ornamented with imperial laurels and flow- 
ers, and on it was difplayed, in large figures, December 
26th, 1776. On the {weep of the arch, beneath, was the 
defcription, The defender of the Mothers will alfo pro- 
te their Daughters. On the north fide was ranged a 
number of young girls, dreffed in white, with garlands 
of flowers on their heads, and bafkets of lowers on their 
arms; in the fecond row ftood the young ladies, and 
behind them the married ladies of the town. The in- 
ftant he paffed the arch, the young girls began to fing 
the following ode : 


“ Welcome, mighty chief, once more 
, S d b 3 
Welcome to this grateful fhore : 
Now no mercenary fue 
Aims again the fatal blow, 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
Virgins fair, and matrons grave 
g ’ 8 4 
Thefe thy conquering arm did fave, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers.” 
5 : 


As they fung the laft lines, they ftrewed their flowers 
on the road before their beloved deliverer. His fitua- 
tion on this occafion, contrary with what he had ia 
December, 1776, telt on the fame f{pot, when the affairs 
of America were at the loweft ebb of depreflion, filled 
him with fenfations that cannot be defcribed. He was 
rowed acrofs the bay from Elizabeth Town to New 
York, in an elegant barge, by thirteen pilots. All the 
veffels in the harbour hoifted their flags. Stairs were 
ereéted and decorated for his reception. On his landing, 
univerfal joy diffufed itfelf through every order of the 
people, and he was received and congratulated by the 
governor of the ftate, and officers of the corporation. 
He was conducted from the landing place to the houfe 
which had been fitted up for his reception, and was 
followed by an elegant proceffion of militia in their 
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uniforms, and by great numbers of citizens. In the 
evening, the houfes of the inhabitants were brilliantly 
iluminated. A day was fixed, foon after his arrival, 
for his taking the oath of office, which was in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘1 do folemnly {wear that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of Prefident of the United 
States, and will, to the beft of my ability, preferve, 
protect, and defend the conftitution of the United 
States.” On this occafion he was wholly clothed 
in American manufaétures. In the morning of the 
day appointed for this purpofe, the clergy of cifferent 
denominations affembled their congregations in their 
refpeétive places of worthip, and offered up public 
prayers for the Prefident and people of the United 
States. About noon a proceffion, followed by a multi- 
tude of citizens, moved from the Prefident’s houfe to 
Federal Hall. When they came within a fhort dif- 
tance from the hall, the troops formed a line on both 
fides of the way, through which Mr. Wathington, ac- 
companied by the Vice Prefident, Mr. John Adams, 
paffed into the Senate Chamber. Immediately after, 
accompanied by both houfes, he went into the gallery 
fronting Broad Street, and before them, and an im- 
men{e concourfe of citizens, took the oath prefcribed by 
the conftitution, which was adminiftered by R. R. 
Livingfton, the Chancellor of the State of New-York. 
An awful filence prevailed among the fpeétators during 
this part of the ceremony. It was a minute of the 
moft fublime political joy. The Chancellor then pro- 
claimed him Prefident of the United States. This was 
anfwered by the difcharge of thirteen guns, and by the 
effufion of fhouts, from near ten thoufand grateful and 
affe€tionate hearts. The Prefident bowed moft re- 
fpeétfully to the people, and the air refounded again 
with their acclamations. He then retired to the Senate 
Chamber, where he made an animated fpeech to both 
houfes; in which his language not only expreffed his 
own feelings on this folemn occafion, but hkewife dif- 
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covered his anxiety and concern for the welfare and 
happinefs of the people, in whofe caufe he had before 
rifked his life. 

Several circumftances concurred to render the feene 
of inauguration unufually folemn—the prefence of the 
beloved Father and Deliverer of his country—-the im- 
preflions of gratitude for his paft fervices—the vaft 
concourfe of fpe€tators—the devout fervency with which 
he repeated the oath, and the reverential manner in 
which he bowed to kifs the facred volume—thefe cir- 
cumftances, together with that of his being chofen to 
the moft dignified office in America, and perhaps in the 
world, by the unanimous voice of more than three mil- 
lions of enlightened freemen, all confpired to place this 
among the moft auguft and interefting fcenes which 
have ever been exhibited on this globe *. 

From the public—we return with increafed fatisfac- 
tion—to the private charaéter of Wafhington. “ On 
Friday, June 6, 1794,” fays Mr. Wanfey, “ I had the 
honour of an interview with the Prefident of the United 
States, to whom I was introduced by Mr. Dundridge, 
his fecretary. He received me very politely, and after 
reading my letters, | was afked to breakfaft. There 
was very little of the ceremony of courts, the Ameri- 


* “ Tt feemed, from the number of witneffes,’’ faid a fpec- 
tator of the fcene, “ to be a folemn appeal to heaven and earth 
at once. Upon the fubjeét of this great and good man, I may, 
perhaps, be an enthufiaft; but, I confefs, I was under an aw- 
ful and religious perfuafion, that the gracious Ruler of the 
Univerfe was looking down at that moment with peculiar 
complacency on an act, which, toa part of his creatures, was 
fo very important. Under this impreffion, when the Chan- 
cellor pronounced, in a very feeling manner, “ LonG LIVE 
Gtrorce WasatncTon,” my fenfibility was wound up to 
fuch a pitch, that I could do no more than wave my hat with 
the reft, without the power of joining in the repeated acclama- 
tions which rent the air.” 
cans 
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cans will not permit this; nor does the difpofition of 
his Excellency lead him to affume it. 

«“ The Prefident in his perfon, is tal] and thin, but 
ereét ; rather of an engaging than a dignified prefence, 
He appears very thoughcful, is flow in delivering him- 
felf, which occafions fome to conclude him referved, but 
it ts rather, I apprehend, the effeé& of much thinking 
and refieéticn, for there is a great appearance to me of 
affability and accommodation. He was at this time in 
his fixty-thtrd year, being born February 11, 1732, 
© §S. but he has very little the appearance of age, hav- 
ing been all his life-time fo exceeding temperate. There 
is a certain anxiety vifible in his countenance, with 
marks of extreme fenfibility. 

“* Notwithftanding his great attention and employment 
in the affairs of his well-regulated government, and of 
his own agricultural concerns, he is in correfpondence 
with many of the eminent geniufes in the different 
countries of Europe, not fo much for the fake of learn- 
ing and fame, as to procure the knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and the arts ufeful to his country. 

*¢ | informed his Excellency, in the courfe of conver- 
fation, that I was a manufacturer from England, who, 
out of curiofity as well as bufinefs, had made an excur- 
fon to America, to fee the {tate of fociety there; to 
infpeét their various manufactories, and particularly the 
woollen, with which I was beft acquainted. The Ge- 
neral afked me what I thought of their wool? I in- 
formed him, that I had feen fome very good and fine, 
at Hartford, in Connecticut, which they told me came 
from Georgia ; but that, in general, it was very indif- 
ferent: yet, from the appearance of it, 1 was con- 
vinced it was capable of great improvement. That, to 
my furprife, in the courfe of travelling two hundred 
and fifty miles, from Bofton hither, I had not feen any 
flock of more than twenty or thirty fheep, and but few 
of thefe ; from whence I concluded there was no great 
quantity grown in the ftates, fo as to anfwer any great 
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purpofes for manufaéture. His Excellency obferved, 
that from his own experience, he believed it capable of 
great improvement, for he had been trying fome expe- 
riments with his own flocks at Mount Vernon ; that 
by attending to breed and pafturage, he had fo far im- 
proved his fleeces, as to have encreafed them from two 
to fix pounds a-picce ; but that fince, from a multipli- 
city of other objeéts to attend to, they were, by being 
negleéted, gone back to half their weight, being now 
{carcely three pounds. I took this opportunity to offer 
him one of my publications on the Encouragement of 
Wool, which he feemed with pleafure to receive. 

‘Mrs. Wafhington herfelf made tea and coffee for 
us. On the table were two {mall plates of fliced tongue, 
dry toaft, bread and butter, &c. but no broiled fith, as 
is the general cuftom. Miufs Cuftis, her grand-daugh- 
ter, a Very pleafing young lady, of about fixteen, fat 
next to her, and her brother, George Wafhington 
Cuftis, about two years older than herfelf. There was 
but little appearance of form: one fervant only at- 
tended, who had no livery ; a filver urn for hot water, 
was the only article of expence on the table. She ap- 
pears fomething older than the Prefident, though, I 
underfiand, they were both born in the fame year; 
fhort in ftatuve, rather robuft ; very plain im her drefs, 
wearing a very plain cap, with her grey hair clofely 
turned up under it. She has routes or levees, (which- 
ever the people chufe to call thein) every Wednefday 
and Saturday, at Philadelphia, during the fitting of 
Congrefs. But the Anti-federalifts obje€t even to 
thefe, as tending to give a fuper-eminency, and intro- 
duéiory to the paraphernalia of courts. 

““ After fome general converfation, we rofe from 
table, to view a model which a gentleman from Virginia, 
who had breakfafted with us, had brought for the in- 
{pection of the Prefident. It was a fcheme to convey 
veffels on navigable canals, from one lock to another, 
without the expence of having flood-gates, by means of 
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a lever, weighted by a quantity of water pumped into 
a refervoir. 

* The Prefident has continual applications from the 
ingenious, as the patron of every new invention, which, 
good or bad, he with great patience liftens te, and re- 
ceives them all in a manner to make them go away 
fatisfied.”’ 

Excellence fuch as this could not but attract, among 
the number of its beholders, fome envious with fume 
admiring charaéters: like the great Sun of Nature, 
whofe beauties encharm, whofe benevolence animates a 
world; the effulgence of fuperior merit admits not of a 
fteady contemplation from the weak and the vain :— 
Attacks have not been wanting on the difintereftednets 
of the Father of America. Paine has ftepped forward, 
in a late publication, to impugn the refpeétability of 

Vafhington : and Jet it not be forgot, that this warm 
antagonif{ was once the warmer panegyrift of him 
whom he thus attacks. But his combat is impotent, as 
it is difgraceful. If Wathington needs a defence, let 

us afk that defence in his life. That conduét which 
has never varied from virtue; which fought the go- 
vernment of his country when that country had not 
another who would embrace the like perils and hard- 
fhips; which retired to privacy and refleétion when he 
had taught them to affert their independence; and 
which, when compelled by the full voice of his country 
to affume .the guidance of her conftitution, maintained 
that conftitution unimpaired, and fupported the whole 
weight of a government when his mind was ambitious 
only of folitude ; fuch a conduét is the defence which we 
mutt offer on his behalf,and the only defence that we fub- 
mit. After many ftruggles between his withes and his 
duty, his affe€tions and defires, his years have rendered 
the objeét of retirement no longer a matter of doubt: he 
has thrown off the great preffures of a public life ; and 
retired, with the reluétance of a nation, to the fhade of 
his native groves. His parting was folemn and impor- 
tant : 
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tant: he had given to his fellow-citizens a teftamen- 
tary farewell, ere he publicly refigned te Mr. Adams 
the fucceffion to which he was appointed. He now re- 
figned it amidft the higheft of human felicities ; for he 
refigned not the affections of his people. That people 
who were grateful to his fervices, parted with them in 
the deepeft regret: but they viewed him as a Father! 
He had educated and eftablithed his offspring: he had 
lived to that period when they fhould learn to live of 
themfelves ; when their happinefs was, not to require 
of their parent thofe exertions which he could no more 
command, but, by every endearment in their power, to 
return the folicitudes of the parental with the fenfibili- 
ties of the filial character. 


- ne 


A DISSERTATION ON PUPPYISM. 





“ Trifles light as air.” 
T has been remarked, that perfecution procures par- 
tifans. For a verification of this affertion, we need 
only revert to the effeéts produced by the Minifter’s 
tax upon dogs. When thofe fagacious quadrupeds were 
fuffered to roam about the flreets, without any enquiry 
being made to whom they belonged, Puppies of another 
defcription were not fo numerous as they are at pre- 
fent; or, if they were, they wore mafks, or attempted 
to difguife their puppyifm : but now they feem to exult 
in their origin, and are as proud of {porting their little 
cocked-up tails, as they were afraid fome time ago of 
having them feen. 

I never could perfeétly reconcile myfelf to the Py- 
thagorean fyftem of the tranfmigration of fouls, till I 
beheld the rapid increafe of the bipedial race of pup- 
pies. This, happening immediately after a great flaugh- 
ter of the original canine fpecies, demonftratively 
proves, that as no portion of fpirit can fuffer annihila- 
tion, 
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tion, the fouls of thofe animals, not being able to find a 
fufficient number of habitations among the young ones 
of their own {pecies, were neceffitated to take fhelter in 
thofe bodies which were deftitute of fouls ; and it cer- 
tainly muft be evident to every perfon of difcernment, 
that a body, mhabited by the foul of a puppy, muft be 
fuperior to a body poffeffed by no foul at all. 

Thefe arguments lead me to a digreffory obferva- 
tion, which, when [ began this effay, 1 was not aware 
of. A certain epidemical diforder having prevailed for 
fome time among the cats, which has carried off a great 
number, induces me to fear, that, if the remaining 
few do not become unufually prolific, the wandering 
fpirits of the deceafed muft be compelled to fly to thofe 
forms which are moft congenial to their own habits and 
manners of living; and as it may perhaps happen, that 
this newly-infpired race of purring bipeds may be more 
ferocious than the original fpecies, they may unfortu- 
nately fall upon fome of the /ittle puppies (miftaking 
them for large rats) and tear them to pieces. 

In refuming my fubjeét, it may be neceffary to ftate 
that, as puppies of the prefent day do not poffefs the 
complete exterior of their originals, fome hints fhould 
be given to prevent people from being deceived by ap- 
pearances.—Good judges can difcover thefe animals 
long ere they approach, by a certain odoriferous fcent, 
refembling that of a civet cat, which impregnates the 
air from a confiderable diftance. One ftriking mark 
by which they are to be known is, that of their having 
very little {queezed-up tails, of a black, white, or pink 
coloar.— A friend, at my elbow whifpers, “* Why that is 
juft fuch a thing as you wear yourfelf.”—** Granted, my 
good fir: but | wear a tail for convenience ; and when 
my hair grows longer, [I mean to have it tied in a hand- 
fome queue. Puppies fport their tails for the purpote 
of being gazed at, and, as they think, to pleafe the la- 
dies. ] wear my hair tied for my own pleafure, and 
am totally indifferent about the applaufe of the mult 
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tude.’’—Some, however, have not yet got tails, and 
therefore muft be difcovered by other marks. They 
generally wear collars of an enormous breadth, but 
without any infcription or device, except fomething in 
the middle, which bears a refembiance to a trueslover’s 
knot. Sufpended from the neck, by a picce of ribbon, 
isa thin, convex, cryftaline fubftance ; encircled by a 
frame of ivory or tortoifefhell, which fubitance you 
may often obferve them applying to the vifual orb, or 
organ of optical fenfation. Where this criterion is 
wanting, they moftly carry an inftrument called an aro- 
matic telefcope, or opera-glafs, which they ufe in the 
above manner. It will fometimes happen that thefe 
marks will be all wanting; but the never-failing difs 
tinétion which charaéterizes the fpecies, is their voice : 
it is a found neither human nor brutal, but a ftrange 
compound of both, and very much refembles the foft 
notes of a flute, joined with the difcordant vibrations of 
an ill-toned f{pinet, performed upon by an unfkilful ar- 
tift. Their ufual places of refort are the box-lobbies of 
the theatres and opera-houfe ; there are, however, pit 
puppies, and gallery puppies; but the moft accom- 
plithed are generally to be found in the boxes, and at 
mafquerades. 

It may perhaps be thought, that thefe animals are of 
the mule kind—They are in general obitinate enough, 
it is true; but there are alfo puppyeffes of the fpecies. 
Their exterior, however, changes fo frequently, that 
we can place but little reliance on it : one hour wear- 
ing enormous plumes of oftrich feathers, whofe tops 
appear to brufh the clouds, and challenge Alpine fnows 
for whitenefs; the next with nothing but a clumfy 
bandage, as if tied up for the head-ache. Yefterday, 
flaunting with all the colours of the rainbow, befpangled 
with the gems of Golconda; to-day in a fuit of fables ; 
and perhaps, tc-morrow, in a robe of bridal white.— 
The moft permanent mark by which they are to de 
known, is a kind of zone, or cestus, which encircles 
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the body, just below the shoulders, leaving all above 
expofed to the rude inclement blaft. Infallibly to dif. 
cover them, however, we must have recourfe to that 
grand and unerring criterion, the voice. This is much 
fofter than that of the male; but is equally unharmoe 
nious and difcordant. 

As £ with to prevent, as much as poffible, the in- 
creafe of this ufelefs breed, I muft advife ladies and 
gentlemen, and thofe whom it may concern, to be par- 
ticularly affiduous to difcover, previous to their forming 
a matrimonial alliance, whether they are impofed upon 
by a puppy or puppyefs. An union of this nature may 
produce a {purious offspring, perhaps not quite fo bad 
as a perfeét puppy, but much worfe than a defcendant 
of humanity. 

An increafe produced by alliances among themfelves 
is not much to be dreaded ; for they are generally too 
much taken up with the decoration of their own eles 
gant forms, to attend to domeftic pleafures, or matri- 
monial connexions. 

CARLOS, 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 


EXHIBITION THE TWENTY-NINTH. 1797. 


“ Rationem artis intelligunt doéti, indoéti fentiunt volup- 
tatem.”’ QUINT. INST. ORAT. 
T thould feem that in the eftimation of Providence, 
the elegant arts are fomething worfe than fuperflu- 
ous. They are fubje& to difadvantages which are by 
no means common to the ufeful and mechanic inven- 
tions. ‘The one depends on genius, the other on in- 
dufiry ; the firft on a continuance of fancy ; the latter, 
once engendered by fancy, on the memory and the judg- 
ment: the ufeful is ftationary; the amufing, periodi- 
cal. And there is, in this allotment, a benevolence 
which 
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which we ought to acmire. If the neceffary difcove- 
ries were dependent for their prefervation on indivi- 
dual life ; if the talents of the chemift or the carpen- 
ter, like thofe of the poet and the painter, could not be 
tranfmitted to, and improved by the talents of their 
fucceffors, without thofe fucceffors being provided with 
the originality of their founder, our improvement would 
be but folitary and weak. When, therefore, we are 
difpofed to repine at the apparent decay of the fine arts, 
we fhould do well to recolicét the caufes of that decay 5 
and remember, that a long courfe of glory, or a fudden 
burft of effulgence in the horizon of ornamental ge- 
nius, is with no reafon to be adduced as a ground for 
permanent expeétation; though, on the reverfe, when 
a nation, by the exertions of her artifts, becomes the 
feat of the fciences and the direétor of the arts, that 
nation may certainly be congratulated on the vital ac- 
quifitions of her mind. 

In attending to this year’s Exhibition, we fhall fpeak 
of it in local fucceffion: accordingly, the firit obje& 
that claims our attention is a beautiful portrait of 
Mrs. —— by Mr. Shee.—We are happy to meet 
with this gentleman’s name as early as No. 6, on the 
prefent occafion. 

No. 21 prefents us with a va/ defign, entitled Tat 
Crucirixion, by Prefident Weft. Never did we 
contemplate fuch a fcene. It would be impoffible for 
us, protefling as we do—that we are incapable of com- 
prehending its intent—to analyze this unparalleled pro- 
duction. Here is a group without beginning or end ; 
without light or fhade, ponderous and ineffectual. If 
we remember any thing like it, when old Homer re- 
prefents fome of his deities as kicking their rival hofts 
trom Olympus, we have fome clue to the Prefident’s 
arrangement. 

We are forry to find, that in No. 27, the portrait of 
Miss WALLIs is by Shee. 

No. 50. ‘ Landfcape and Figures. R. ae 
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R. A.’’—Juft what we might expeé from his delicate 
encu. 

. No. 79. ‘* Duke of Bedford. J.Hoppner, R. A.” 

—Laft year we had the pleafure to behold this Noble- 

man in a full dress: Mr. Hoppner hath now treated us 

with another likenefs of his Grace, in a ftate of croppage. 

No. 151. “ Dream of Telemachus in his Voyage to 
Cyprus. J. F. Rigaud, R. A.””—A bad reprefentation 
of a moft unnatural conception. 

No. 156. ‘ Death of Virginia. H. Trefham, A.”— 
What Roman hiftory did this painter read? how read 
he it? and why read he it? Surely fuch a Virginius 
as the Virginius of Trefham never entered into a com- 
wion imagination ! 

No. 170. “ Satan calling his Legions. Firft book 
of Milton. T. Lawrence, R. A.’’—Here is a proof 
of what invention may produce, and tafte perfec- 
tionate. It is in fcenes like this that we look for the 
realities of genius; and we feel them in this mafterly 
performance. The figure is bold and equal, and cal- 
culated for the full force of that horror which it is 
meant to infpire : the ability of the colouring unrivalled 
by contemporary artifis. So fine is the reflection of 
flame over the perfon of Satan, that it has all the gran- 
deur of the tranfparent. We have contemplated this 
painting under feveral variations of light, and ever 
contemplated it with admiration. 

No. 262. ‘ Coitagers. Sir F. Bourgeois, R. A.” 
—Are the arts fo much on the decline as to need oxe 
bad picture for ¢zva exhibitions ? 

No. 279. ‘¢ Fifhermen coming a-fhore at fun-fet, 
previous toa gale. W. Turner.’’—Among the number 
of thofe whofe defigns are the ftrong analogies of Na- 
ture, we hefitate not to rank Mr. Turner. The beau- 
ties of this piece may be feen and felt; but they can- 
not be fo readily expreffed. There was a delicacy of 
colouriug in the firft appearance of this landfcape, which 
has fince difappeared : it is a pity that genius thould 
ever wanton with correétion, 
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No. 422. ‘ Caffandrain the Temple of Minerva, 
prophefying the Death of Heétor, and the Fall of 
Trov. Weftall.”—This group has much beauty; we 
fhould be furprized to fee any thing which had not 
from the hand of Weftall: but we do not approve the 
countenance of Caffandra; it has too much of the 
witch, at the fame time that it is inexpreffive. This 
artift has even a furfeit of beauty, or that beauty is not 
well diverfified. 

No. 450. “ Choir of Salifbury Cathedral. Tur- 
ner.’ There is not a perfon of tafte who will not ad- 
mire this drawing. 

No. 507. “ Jubal, the firft Voice of the Lyre. 
From Dryden. Weftall.’’>—Too much famenefs. 

No. 693. ‘* The Power of the Higheft thal! over- 
fhadow thee, &c. (St. Luke.) H. Howard.’’—And, 
the power of oblivion fhall overfhadow ¢/ee. 

On a retrofpeét of our remarks, we have to notice 
the following pictures ; and we muft regret that ** THE 
Banpitti”’ of Loutherbourg did not ftand in its nu- 
meral place : it isa mafter-piece in the landfcape. We 
have not met with a fingle perfon who has not admired 
this painting. The trees of this fcene will foon con- 
vince that they are copies from nature: they are fo 
finciy thrown out from the canvas, that we abfolutely 
faw a child who attempted to grafp them. 

No. 59. ‘* The Furze Cutter. J. Barney.” We 
cannot give higher praife to Mr. Barney, than by fay 
ing that he has here given us a partner to “ THE 
WoopDMAN.” 

No. 147. ‘* A Horfeman run down by a Lion. 
R. K. Porter.” This artift is confiderably improved. 
We noticed feveral of his paintings; he is «always re- 
{pectable, but this—this is certainly entitled to a praife 
more flattering than refpeétability. Whocan look at 
this fketch without every emotion of horror and fym- 
pathy ? it alarms while it interefts, and we cannot be 
indifferent. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL ¥OURNAL. 


— 
DRURY-LANE. 


ApRiL21. The Will—Scotch Ghoft—Humourift. 

22. Ditto—Who’s the Dupe. 

24. Ditto—Scotch Ghott—Catherine and Pe- 
truchio. 

2s. Ditto—Richard Cceur de Lion. 

26. Ditto—Scotch Ghoft—The Apprentice. 

27. Ditto—The Firt Floor. 

23. (For the Benefit of Mr. Palmer) The 
Queen of Carthage—Spoil’d Child—and 
(firft time) My Night Gown and Slip- 
pers; which could not accommodate the 
audience even for a fingle night. 

29. The Will—Lodoifkka. 

May 1. (For the Benefit of Mrs. Siddons) Fatal 

Curioity—Wedding Day—Deuce is in 
Him. 

The * Fatal Curiofity ’’ is an old play, by Lillo, au- 
thor of “* George Barnwell,” revived at the defire of 
Mrs. Siddons. There is certainly a fatality in this 

iece ; for, notwithftanding the exertions of a Siddons, 
it had not the fate to pleafe. 


May 2. The Will—Catherine and Petruchio. 
3- Hamlet—-Scotch Ghoft—My Grandmo- 
ther. 
4. The Will—Ditto—No Song No Supper. 
5. Diito—Ditto—Humouritt 
6. The Purje—Fatal Curiofity—The Pannel, 
P pz May 
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May 8. (For the Benefit of Mr. Bannifter, jun.) 
The Laft of the Family—Syivetter Dag- 
gerwood—The Children in the Wood. 


“ The Laft of the Family”’ is not merely a benefit 
piece ; its author had fomething further in view: he 
has introduced much humour, and fome fenriment, 
and fuccefsfully ridicules prefent modes. The plot 
turns on the hackneyed fubjeét of an orphan difcover- 
ing its own family, after forming a matrimonial alliance 
with the heir of another. If this does not come out 
well, nor the end develope itfelf naturally, in ‘* The 
Laft of the Family,’’ we muft attribute it to the want 
of clearnefs which confounds its author with the gene- 
rality of modern dramatifts ; an error ¢hey will be ever 
liable to, who will not write a play before the charac- 
ters are filled up. Thus, we have fcenes without end, 
which contribute nothing to the denouement; a defeét 
which generally charaéterizes the produétions of Mr. 
Cumberland, who, we fince underftand, is the author 
of the prefent comedy. 

Sir John and Lady Manfred have a daughter, named 
Letitia, under age, and an inmate (Peregrine) who, it 
feems, was brought up from infancy under the care of 
Sir John, and is at prefent a kind of amanuenfis, or 
fteward to him. Lady Manfred, like too many of dif- 
tinétion, has powers for governing, and fhares with her 
hufband the controul of home-affairs; fhe conceives 
fomething tender for Peregrine, who is a fentimental 
young man, and writes verfes for Mifs Manfred, but is, 
notwithftanding, courted by the mother. Prelimina- 
ries for a treaty of marriage having been under confi- 
deration between the father of Letitia, and Sir Abel 
ap Origin, for his fon, "Squire Abel, the latter are in- 
trocuced at the moment of making overtures to the 
young lady ; but the "Squire poffeffes too much native 
goodnefs to accede to a propofal which he has heard 
would prevent the happinefs of a worthy man. He 
rejeéts 
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rejects it, with obferving, “ Should not I be a villain 
and a fcoundrel to mar the profpeéts of another, merely 
becaufe my gold may outweigh //s merit ??>—However, 
fatherly authority over-rules this u2u/ual objeétion, and 
the young man is brought to fee the young lady, with a 
refolution not to take her hand fhould her heart be en- 
gaged. In the meantime, apprifed of Sir John’s in- 
tentions, Letitia urges Peregrine to a declaration ; but 
while making profeffion of the moft unalterable attach- 
ment, on mr, Lem he is difcovered and overheard by 
Lady Manfred. This occafions his difcharge.—’ Squire 
Abel, upon an interview with Latitia, informed of her 
love towards Peregrine, and his confequent difgrace, 
not only refigns all pretenfions to her hand, but leaves 
a card, inviting the fugitive to the houfe of his friend 
Tympany, a rich haberdafher, retired from bufinefs. 

Here the fcenes multiply : Letitia affe&ts a derange- 
ment of intelleét, to induce her father to recal her lo- 
ver: Tympany perfonates a mad doétor, in no very 
probable manner; and after fome other expletive fcenes, 
the ftory goes on. 

A piéture faftened about the neck of the infant Pe- 
regrine, upon his being refcued from a fhipwreck, in 
which his parents perifhed on the coaft of America, dif- 
covers him to be the fon of Mr. Manfred, brother to 
Sir John ; and as this circumftance will render the al- 
liance defirable, to forward the Baronet’s fondeft with, 
(the prefervation of the family name) it accelerates the 
ufual termination of modern drama—the marriage of 
the happy pair. 

After what we have faid above, it will be neceffary 
only to add of the charaéters, that they were ftrongly 
drawn, and well fupported. If intruétion be the firft 
requifite of comedy, agrément is {urely the fecond : and 
we have the fatisfaétion to obferve, that our author is 
fuccefsful in both. 

The performers added to their accuftomed correé- 
nefs, a juft conception of the author’s meaning. Ban- 
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nifter was made for Abel ap Origen (we hope the cha- 
raéter was not made for the aétor); Suctt, like the 
tail of a comet, followed his old coadjutor in Tympany, 
an almoft fuperfluous charaéter. We did not difcern 
thefe gentlemen interlarding thofe ro/es with their own 
extemporaneous wit, as ufual; probably, the attention 
neceflary to a new performance prevented the intro- 
duétion, for a fhort time, of this impertinent fuper- 
fluity—but we do not expeét a continuance of this 
demeanor :—who can hope for the felf-correéiion of 
folly ! 

Of Mrs. Jordan, we can fay, fhe acquitted herfelf as 
became a veteran a¢trefs. Dowton improves; the ap- 
proaching vacation will give him leifure; and it will 
be his own fault if application does not perfeétionate his 
natural conception of ftage-propriety. 


May 9. Grecian Daughter—Wedding Day. 
10. The Laft of the Family—Siivefter Dagger- 
wood—Children in the Wood. 
11. Ditio—Prize. 
12. (For the Benefit of Mifs Pope) As You Lik 
it—Critic. 
3. Laft of the Family—Fairy Feftival. 

“ The Fairy Feftival,’’ produced on this evening, in 
honour of the intended union between the Prince of 
Wirtemberg and our Princefs Royal, lias more claims to 
attention than is ufual with thefe honorary compliments. 

The mufic, by Atwood, was generally pleating, and 
fometimes affecting: the fcenery interefting and bean- 
tiful. Of the performance we would fay a little mor 
Mrs. Jordan is a neat little creature, and a pretty kind 
of a finger; yet fhe does not become the charaéter of 
a fairy. Her frakes were difinant—and applauded ; 
her air, on applying her wand to the enchantment, was 
enchunting—and unnoticed! ! On the whole, though, 
a magical little creature, fhe was, when compared with 
her attcndants—too large for this magical exhibition. 
The 
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The fame thoughts may be applied to Mrs. Bland, an- 
other of thefe fairies. The happieft part of this fpec- 
tacle was the fairy dance, performed by about twenty 
little innocents, arrayed with the moft charming fim- 
plicity. The illufion was highly poetical; and they 
merited the denomination of Fays. As to the ¢/ptoe 
imitations of the Opera-Houfe, which interrupted the 
gambols of the fairies, we muft fay, that we did not 
relifh them. A friend has complained of the length of 
our lat Gossipinia: if we had known that we 
fhould fo foon have needed an article there inferted, we 
would have retained it for the prefent opportunity. But 
our readers will look back tothe SPARTAN Bon Mort, 
and eftimate thefe goofe-like evolutions. 

May 15. Child of Nature—Fairy Feftival—Wander- 

ing Jew. 

The firft at of “ The Wandering Jew” promifed 
much; but at the commencement of the fecond aét, 
our expectations were woefully difappointed by the 
precipitate languor of two or three fucceflive fcenes. 
The fee-faw difcovery of difguifed lovers was fo ill- 
managed, as abfolutely to diguft the gentry above- 
itairs; we ourtelves often reverted to the firft fcenes as 
an apology for the latter—but it was the retrofpeé of 
a cone, over which we had travelled from the bale. To 
fay fome icenes were remarkably otré, would not be 
fufficient ; many were moft prepofteroufly improper. 

If this is meant as a fatire on novel-writers, and the 
admirers of that kind of fi€tion, the leffon is not given 
in a way that is likely to check the encreafe of an er- 
ror, which, as it originates in affectation, and has gained 
ground from fulfe tafte, is rendered permanent by has 
bit, and therefore ought to be treated with a rigour un- 
practifed on the lighter foibles of the underftanding. 
Ridicule drives Folly from her feat, after more ferious 
affaiiants have retired difcomfited from before her ; and 
we would ftir up every intermediate ally, between the 
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pulpit and the buffoon, to chace the prefent race of 
Romances out of exiftence. 

A total want of agrément, the defideratum of our 
more recent fiage-pieces, is the bane of happinefs to 
the one now before us; an antidote may be found in 
every fuccefsful effort of the mufe, which we would re- 
commend future candidates for dramatic fame to ftudy 
with attention—this is—THE STRICT OBSERVANCE 
OF A DETERMINATE END. 


May 16. The Will—Fairy Feftival—Wandering Jew. 
17. (For the Benefit of Mr. Suett) Twelfth 
Night—Shipwreck. 
18. (For the Benefit of Mafter Wel/h (Country 
Girl—Lilliputian Performance—Prifoner. 
19. (For the Benefit of Mr. Barrymore) Belles 
Stratagem—Don Juan. 
20. (For the Benefit of the Theatrical Fund) 
The Will — Lilliputian Performance — 
Doctor and Apothecary. 
The Theatrical Fund is an excellent inftitution ; and 
we are happy to fee that the public continue to efteem 
it fo. 


rE + 
COVENT GARDEN. 


ApRIL 21. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Raymond and 
Agnes. 
22. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Ditto 
24. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin 
and Oberon. 
as. Italian Villagers—Farm Houte. 


The “ Italian Villagers’’ has little plot, and lefs in- 
cident. We fhould have thought that the pen of Mr. 
Hoare might have done fomething more than frame a 
dialogue for the mufic of Shield, enchanting as that 
stufic is. 


26. (For 
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26. (For the Benefit of Mifs Wallis) The 
Guardian—No Song no Supper, Mar- 
garetta by Signora Storace, in which 
charaéter fhe introduced, with a fweet- 
nefs and delicacy peculiar to herfelf, the 
plaintive air of ‘ Ludlaby.”—Comedy 
of Errors. 
27. Italian Viilagers—Raymond and Agnes. 
23. Ditto—Ditto. 
29. (For the Benefit of Mr. Holman) The Tat- 
lers—Crofs Purpofes—Netley Abbey. 
Expectation had been raifed towards a new piece, 
left unfinifhed by the late Dr. Hoadley. Holman 
patched it up for his benefit, under the title of THE 
TATLeRs. It was an heterogeneous mixture, and 
ferved the purpofe for which it was brought forward ; 
we believe a repetition is univerfally decried. Itisa 
pity for the Fanny Allworthy of Mifs Manfell, that 
The Tatlers have not been heard again. This is a 
charming girl, and, with a little attention, fhe will very 
foon become a no lefs charming aétrefs. 


May 1. Italian Villagers—Raymond and Agnes. 

2 and 3. Ditto—Ditto. 

4. (For the Benefit of Mr. Pope) The Game- 
fiers—Mrs. Beverley by Mrs. Siddons— 
Ghoft—Hartford Bridge. 

§ Italian Villagers—Raymond and Agnes. 

. (For the Benefit of Mrs. Mattocks) Fafhion- 
able Levities—Lock and Key — Lover’s 
Quarrels—Bantry Bay. 

. (By Command of their Mayefties) Wives as 
they Were, and Maids as they Are—Guar- 
dian. 

9. (For the Benefit of Mr. Fohnflone) Inkle 
and Yarico— Britifh Fortitude — Honeft 
Thieves. 

This farce is judicioufly altered by Mr. Knight, 
from the comedy of the Committee. The charaéters 
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are, in general, heightened, the humour rendered more 
forcible, and the plot more interefting than the origi- 
nal. It was very well received, and, we doubt not, 
will become a favourite with the town. 


May 11. (For the Bensfit of Mrs. Martyr) Abroad 

and Ait Home—Surrender of Trinidad, 
(a temporary piece, the words by Mr. 
Crofs.)—Irifhman in London. 

12. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Britith Fortitude—Honeft Thieves. 

13. Cure for the Heart Ache—Honeft Thieves. 

15. Abroad and at Home—aymond and Agnes. 

16. (For the Benefit of Mr. Fawcett) Not aéted 
thefe feven years (and, if Mr. Fawcett is 
to be Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant, we hope 
that it will not be aéted for feven years 
to come) Man of the World—Entre- 
mets—Peeping Tom. 

17. (For the Benefit of Mr. Munden) Every 
One has his Fault—Rival Soldiers—Po- 
fitive Man. 


Mr. Murray, in Lord Norland; Mrs. Lichfield in 
Edward; and Mifs Wallis in Lady Irwin, gave a new 
intereft to this excellent comedy. Mr. Murray was the 
beft Norland that we have feen: and it is no Hattery to 
Mifs Wallis, to fay—that her Irwin furpafled Mrs. 
Pope’s. 

May 18. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Village Fete—Peeping Tom. 


A new entertainment, called THE VILLAGE FETE, 
came forward on this night, in honour of the royal 
nuptiais.—It opens with a number of boys and girls, 
and men and women, whofe rejotcings aw aken the lord 
of the manor, before whofe houte they are convened. 
He enquires, from his widow, the caute of the tumule 
which has difturbed his repofe, and finding that it was 
the 
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the product of loyalty, he defcends with his wife and 
his fervants, with his men and his maids ;—opens his 
cellar to the threng, and his heart to the occafion. We 
are next, with the intervention of a rural love-fcene, 
between the couple who are to head the willage-pro- 
ceffion, favoured with the aforefaid proceffion, which 
proceeds to his lordfhip’s garden where a fine tranfpa- 
rency beautifies the whole. The lovers make their 
vows at the font, join m an hymeneal chorus expreffive 
of loyalty and affeétion, and the piece concludes... We 
now perceive that we have neglected to mention 
Peter, the village-preacher, who, at firft, anxious to 
difband the populace, left they fhould give a loofe to 
their carnal appetites, 1s prevailed upon, with /itt/e re- 
luétance, to tafte of his lordfhip’s ale, convert his fer- 
mon to a fong, and reel over his fublunary blifs. 

In good truth, Aov this thing was produced we know 
not; and dy cwhom we with not to learn; for we are 
afraid that fome refpeétable man has bemeaned himfelf 
with the authorfhip of it. As to old Quick, he is 
difgraced by appearing in the fcene, and we can excufe 
him on no other account than that of love to his Royal 
patron. In fine, every performer of merit was de- 
graded, as far as he or the contributed to this exhibi- 
tion. If we are to have thefe repeated CONGRATU- 
LATIONS, let them be written by men of fpirit and 
invention. The public are miferably placed, in cafes 
hike the prefent : between a refpe& for their King and a 
re{peéct for their own underttandings, they know not how 
to act: it is abfolutely a fatire on that King to tender 
him honour through fuch a medium: and we are per- 
fuaded, had the audience at Covent Garden fo refleéted, 
that The Village Fete would have experienced, what it 
irrefittibly called for, an univerfal and unqualified re- 
jection. 

We are not aptto judge by comparifon, and it is 
well for The Village Fete that we are not; for, the re- 
colle€tion of what we faw at Drury Lane, induced by 
the fame event, under the title of Tui Farry FeEs- 
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TIVAL, muft have heightened the feverity of our re- 
marks. If an excufe appear by faying—that, as Drury 
was beforehand with her more kingly fitter of Covent 
Garden, Covent Garden, from her grand alliance, was 
obliged to get up a teftimony of her regards, under 
every untoward circumftance of hafte and anticipation ; 
we reply—that it is better not to produce any thing, than 
to produce fomething which may be called nothing. 


May 19. (For the Benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Knight) 
The Few —Sheva by Mr. Ellifton — 

Honeft Thieves—Village Fete. 
20. (For the Benefit of Mr. Bowden) Woodman 
—Rendezvous—Irifhman in London. Y 





HAY MARKET. 


May 10. (By Permiffion of the Lord Chamberlain) 
Under the patronage of his Royal High- 
nefs the Prince of Wales, and his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of Clarence : for the 
Benefit of the Unfortunate Sufferers in 
the Aétion between Sir John Jervis and 
the Spanith Fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, 
were performed the Battle of Edington, 
and the Romance of an Hour. 





On the 4th of May, there was another Masque- 
RADE atthe King’s Theatre inthe Hay Market. 
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Literary Review, 





| Art. 1. The Enquirer. 
(Concluded from page 384.) 


c¢ WF che obferve the paffengers, he reads their countenances, 

conjectures their paft hiftory, and forms a fuperficial no- 
\ tion of their wifdom or folly, their virtue or vice, their fatisfaétion 
or mifery. If he obferve the fcenes that occur, it is with the 
eye of a connoiffeur or an artift. Every object is capable of 
fuggefting to him a volume of reflections. The time of thefe 
two perfons in one refpect refembles; it has brought them 
both to Hyde Park Corner. In almoft every other refpe& it 
) is diffimilar. 

“ What is it that tends to generate thefe very oppofite habits 
of mind? 

“ Probably nothing has contributed more than an early tafte 
for reading. Books gratify and excite our curiofity in innu- 
merable ways. They force us to reflect. They hurry us from 
point to point. They prefent direct ideas of various kinds, 
and they fuggeft indire&t ones. In a well-written book we 
are prefented with the matureft refle&tions, or the happieft 
flights, of a mind of uncommon excellence. It is impoffible 
that we can be much accuftomed to fuch companions, without 
attaining fome refemblance of them. When I read Thomfon, 
I become Thomfon; when I read Milton, [ become Milton. 
I find myfelf a fort of intellectual camelion, affuming the 
colour of the fubitances on which I reit. He that revels in a 
well-chofen library, has innumerable difhes, and all of ad- 
miiable flavour. His tafte is rendered fo acute, as eafily to 
diftinguifh the niceft fhades of difference. His mind becomes 
ductile, fufceptible to every impreffion, and gaining new re- 
finement from them all. His varieties of thinking baffle cal- 
culation, and his powers, whether of reafon or fancy, become 
eminently vigorous. 








Vou. I. Q4q Much» 
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“ Much feems to depend, in this cafe, upon the period at 
which the tafte for reading has cominenced. If it be late, 
the mind feems frequently to have acquired a previous obfti- 
nacy and untractablenefs, The late reader makes a fuperficial 
acquaintance with his author, but is never admitted into the 
familiarity of a friend. Stiffnefs and formality are always 
vifible between them He does not become the creature of 
his author; neither bends with all his caprices, nor fympa- 
thifes with all his fenfations. This mode of reading, upon 
which we depend for the confummation of our improvement, 
can fcarcely be acquired, unlefs we begin to read with pleafure 
at a period too early for memory to record, lifp the numbers 
of the poet, and in our unpra¢tifed imagination adhere to the 
letter of the moralifing allegorift. In that cafe we fhall foon 
be induced ourfelves to * build’? the unpolifhed “ rhyme,” ¥ 
and fhall aét over, in fond imitation, the fcenes we have re- 
viewed, 

“ An early tafte for reading, though a moft promifing indi- 
cation, muft not be exclufively depended on. It muft be 
aided by favourable circumitances, or the early reader may 
degenerate into an unproduétive pedant, or a literary idler. 
It feemed to appear in a preceding effay, that genius, when 
ripened to the buth, may yet be extinguifhed. Much more 
may the materials of genius fuffer an untimely blight and 
terminate in an abortion. But what 1s moft to be feared, js 
that fome adverfe gale fhould hurry the adventurer a thoufand 
miles athwart into the chaos of laborious flavery, removing 
him from the genial influence of a tranquil leifure, or tran{- 
porting him to a dreary climate where the half-formed blof- 
foms of hope fhall be irremediably deftroyed+. That the 
mind may expiate in its true element, it 1s neceffary that it 
fhould become neither the viétim of labour, nor the flave of 
terror, difcouragement, and difguft. This is the true danger; 
as to pedantry, it may be queftioned whether it is the offspring 
ef carly reading, or not rather of a tafte for reading taken up 
at a late and inaufpicious period,” 

* Milton. 
+ The canker galls the infants of the {pring, 
Too oft before their buttons be difclos’d; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaitments are moit imminent. 
SHAKESPEARF. 
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One thing muft be obferved, and it is highly ho- 
nourable to Mr. Godwin: every where does he incul- 
cate the manlinefs and beauty of fincerity ; every where: 
does he elevate the human mind, and exhort it to the 
practice of virtue. With the eloquent Rouffeau, he is 
difgufted at the artificial virtues of fafhionable life, and 
his fentiments, “ Of Politenefs,” that praétife of “ the 
iefler moralities,’’ form an impreffive expofition of a 
much-injured and amiable fcience. 

Mr. Godwin feems anxious for the difcovery of truth; 
but, in purfuit of that difcovery, too negleétful of ex- 
perience. Hypothefis fucceeds hypothefis, and problem 
follows upon problem, till the fcience-wanting reader 
it bewildered among truths, and convinced by error, 
through the force of amazement. Well-read men 
incur no danger from the perufal of “ air-built fpecu- 
lations ;”’ but it is not fo with too fanguine and inqui- 
fitive youth. They may be irrecoverably loft in fuch a 
{pecious labyrinth of metaphyfics. They, led away by 
the moft generous paffions of humanity, are too rs to 
become converts to fyftems fuperficially great. They 
hope every thing, and judge of little. 

We have attentively read “ The Enquirer,” and we 
fully credit Mr. Godwin for the reétitude of his inten- 
tions: he thinks independently. The man who thinks 
indépendently, muft think originally ; and he who thinks 
originally, will often think fancifully. 


a 


Art. II. A Cure for the Heart-Ache; a Comedy, in 
five aéts, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Co- 
vent Garden. By Thomas Morton, Efq. Author of 
Columbus, Zorinfki, Way to Get Married, and Chil- 
dien in the Wood. pp. 87. Longman. 28. 1797. 


AS a confirmation of the /iterary opinion given of 
this comedy, in our Dramatic Review, we pre- 

fent the following converfation : 
Qq2 “ Enter 
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“ Enter Mr. VorTEX with a paper in his hand, attended by 
black and white Servants. 


Vortex. Sublime |!—Oh the fame of this fpeech will fpread 
to Indoftan. Eh! dont I fmell the pure air in this room ? 
Oh !—you villains, would you deftroy me, throw about the 
perfumes. For legiflative profundity, for fancy and decora- 
tion—’tis a fpeech— 

Ellen. What fpeech is it, fir? 

Vortex. Ah! Ellenn—why my maiden fpeech in Partia- 
ment. It will alarm all Europe; I'll {peak it to you. 

Ellen, No, my dear uncle, not juft now.—I hear you’ve 
been ill. 

Vortex. Oh! very. A ftrange agitation at my heart, and 
fuch a whizzing and {pinning in my head— 

Ellen. 1 hope you’ve had advice — 

Vortex. Oh, yes, I’ve had them all. One phyfician told 
me it was caufed by too brilliant and effervefcent a genius; 
the next faid, it was the fcurvy; a third, it proceeded from 
not eating pepper to a melon; another had the impudence to 
hint it was only little qualms that agitated fome gentlemen 
who had made fortunes in India; one recommended a fea 
voyage, another a flannel night-cap; one prefcribed water, 
the other brandy :—but, however, they all agreed in this ef- 
fential point—that I’m not to be contradicted, but have my 
way in every thing. 

Ellen. An extremely pleafant prefcription, certainly.— 
But, under thefe circumftances, do you hold it prudent, 
uncle, to become a parliamentary orator? I believe a /ittle 
gent/e contradiétion is ufual in that Houfe ? j 

Vortex. I know it; but if you will hear my fpeech, you 
will fee how I manage. I begin—Sir— 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Your daughter, fir, is arrived from town. 

Ellen, Thank you, coufin, for this relief. 

[ dite. 

Vortex. Zounds! I’m not to be interrupted. 

Serv, She is here, fir. 

Enter Mifs Vortex. 

M:fs Vor. My dear Nakob, uncommon glad to fee you. 
Ah! Ellen; what, tired of feclufion and a cottage? 

Ellen 
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Ellen. Y hope, coufin, I am welcome to you. 

Mifs Vor. Certainly ; you know we are uncommon glad to 
fee any body in the country. But, my dear Nabob, you 
don’t enquire about the opening of our town-houfe. 

Vortex. I was thinking of my fpeech. 

Mifs Vor. The moft brilliant houfe-warming—uncommon 
full—above a thoufand people—every body there. 

Ellen, Pray, coufin, do you then vifit every body ? 

Mifs Vor, Certainly ; they muft afk me. 

Ellen. Mutt! I fhould imagine that wou’d depend on in- 
clination. 

Mifs Vor. Inclination! Phhaw! I beg your pardon; but 
you are really uncommon ignorant, my dear. They mutt 
afk me, I tel! you.—Now fuppofe a duchefs rafh enough to 
fhut me from her partiesevery well. She names a night— 
I name the fame, and give an entertainment greatly furpafling 
her’s in fplendour and profufion. What is the confequence ? 
why, that her rooms are as deferted as an ex-minifter’s levee, 
and mine cramm’d to fuffocation with her grace’s moft puif- 
fant and noble friends\—Ha! ha! my dear Ellen, the Court 
of St. James's run after a good fupper as eagerly as the Court 
of Aldermen. Ha! ha! your being in this country, Nabob; 
was thought quite charming. A hoft not being at home to 
receive his guefts is uncommon new and elegant, is’nt it? 
Here we improve, my dear, on ancient hofpitality—Thofe 
little memorandums, Nabob, will give you an idea of that 
fort of thing. 

Vortex. { Reads.) “ March.”’—Oh! that’s a delightful 
month, when nature produces nothing, and every thing is 
forc’d.—-Let me fee—* 50 quarts of green peas at five guineas 
a quart,’’—that was pretty well ;—“ 500 peaches,’’—at what ? 
“¢ a guinea each.”’—-Oh! too cheap. 

Mijs Vor. ’Tis very true; but, I affure you, I tried every 
where to get them dearer, but cou’d not. 

Vortex. And I fuppofe the new white fatin furniture was all 
fpoil’d. 

Mifs Vor. Oh! entirely; and the pier glaffes fhiver’d to 
pieces fo delightfully. 

Vortex. Well, [hope you had the whole account put in the 
newfpapers ? 
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Mi/s Vor. Certainly, elfe what would have been the ufe of 
giving the féte? Then the company; fuch charming eccen- 
tricity, fuch charaéters out of charaéter. We had a noble 
Peer bowing for cuftom to his fhop, and an Alderman turning 
over the mufic leaves for the celebrated Soprano ; an orator’s 
Jady detailing her hufband’s three-hours fpeech in Parliament, 
and the orator himfelf defcribing how puppets are managed at 
the Fantoccini; we had grandmothers making aflignations with 
boys, and the children of Ifrael joining the hoft of Pharoah.— 
Oh! my dear Mifs Vortex, why don’t you partake in thefe 
charming fcenes ? 

Ellen, My dear Mifs Vortex, fix {uppers would annihilate 
my fortune, 

Mifs Vor. Oh! true; I forgot your uncommon’ fmall for- 
tune; but I don’t think it much fignifies. I {wear people 
ot fathion, in town, feem to doas well without money as with 
it. You might be fuccefsful at play—there are points to be 
Jearnt which certainly do not give you the worft of the game. 
Come, will you be my protegé ? 

Ellen. Excufe me, coufin. I dare fay I ought to be co- 
vered with blufhes when I own a vulgar deteftation of the 
character of a female gamefter ; and I muft decline the honour 
of your introduétion to the Aayt ton, till at leaft they have 
juttice on their fide. 

Mis Vor. An uncommon odd girl, Nabob. 

Filen. Heavens! to what ftate of abje&t degradation muft 
fafhionable fociety be reduced, when officers of police are as 
niuch dyeaded by ladies in the purlicus of St. James’s, as they 
are by cut-purfes in the wretched haunts of St. Giles’s. 

Mifs Vor. For fhame, Ellen! to cenfure your own fex. 

Ellen. No, madam, I am its advocate; and in that fex‘s 
name proteft an abhorrence of thofe women who do not con~ 
fider any thing fhameful but to be afham’d of any thing; whofe 
refemblance to nature and innocence exifts but in their na- 
kednefs, and to whom honour is only known as a pledge at a 
gaming table. [ Exit. 

Mifs Vor. Did you ever hear, Nabob ? 

Vortex. I did not hear a word fhe faid—I was thinking of 
my fpeech. ' 

Mifs Vor. A pert, Gothic, low-bred creature! But her 
contemptible fortune fuits uncommon well with her grovelling 
jdeas, 

Vortex, 
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Vortex. Don’t you talk of her fortune—it always makes 
my poor head worfe. You know at the time I gave her five 
thoufand pounds in lieu of what I call’d her expectations, I 
had in my hands an enormous fum of her’s. O dear! I’m 
afraid the do¢tor was right—ah! mine are certainly Eaft In- 
dia qualms—I wonder if giving her fifty thoufand back again 
wou’d do my heart any good ? 

Mifs Vor, What! my dear Nabob? I declare you quite 
fhock me. 

Vortex. Oh confcience ! 

Mifs Vor. Confcience! he! he! a thing fo uncommon vul- 
gar, a thing fo completely chaufféed ; befides, you know very 
well, it is abfolutely impoffible to exift under 20,0001. a-year. 

Vortex. That’s very true. 

Mifs Vor. Some people certainly do contrive to grub on 
with ten thoufand, but how they do it is to me miraculous ; 
then think of your intention of marrying me to the fon of 
your great rival the Baronet; think of his borough. 

Vortex. Ah! very true—Confcience, avaunt! I have made 
a motion on matrimony to Sir Hubert. 

Mifs Vor. And young Stanley’s arrival -Oh! what a fweet 
youth ! 

Vortex. Oh! what a fweet borough intereft! But I’m glad 
your heart is interetted. 

Mifs Vor. Heart interetted! Lud, how can you fufpedct 
me of fo uncommon vulgar a fenfation. I truft my joy is 
occafion’d by ideas more becoming a woman of fafhion.—, 
I am charm’d becaufe his fortune is large, his family ancient ; 
and becaufe my marriage will render all my female friends fo 
uncommon miferable; and becaufe I fufpeét that Ellen met 
young Stanley at Spa, and that fhe dares afpire to— 

Vortex. 1 with fhe were out of the houfe. 

Mifs Vor No—fhe fhall itay to witnefs my triumph. 

Vortex. Shall tay.—I\’m not to be contradi&ted, you know; 
my phyficians— 

Mifs Vor. Certainly not, my dear Nabob; but I may re- 
commend ; I’m fure no phyfician would objeé to your taking 
advice. Ah! does Ellen love you as I do? will the liften to 
your fpeech as I intend to do? would fhe throw away thou- 
jands for you in a night, as I do? 

Vortex. Very true! very true! [ Exeunt. 


The 
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The Epilogue is written by M. P. Andrews, Efg. 
M.P.and Assistants. From fuch a novel mode of 
epilogue-making, we might have expected a fuper-ex- 
cellent produétion ; but there is an old faw which, on 
the prefent occafion, croffed our minds with peculiar 
force: it is—‘ that too many cooks will generally {poi! 
the broth.” 

er 


Art. III. Yames, the Fatalif, and his Mafter: 
Tranflated from the French of Diderot. 3 vol. 15s. 
boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


AD this novel been an original, we fhould have 

confidered it as an unfuccefsful imitation of me 
worft part of Sterne—as it is, we are at a lofs to knov 
for what purpofe it was written—for what purpofe it 
was publithed—or for what purpofe it has been trant- 
lated. The author’s intention (if he has one) is to at- 
tack, by the force of ridicule, the doctrine of predefti- 
nation; in making James, an egregious fatalift, relate 
the hiftory of his amours, which, through three tedious 
volumes, are interlarded with defultory, uninterefting 
epifodes ; and the end of the third volume leaves the 
reader juft as wife as the beginning of the firft. 


_—————_ 
Art. 1V. Love at Firft Sight: A Novel: From 


the French; with Alterations and Additions. By 
Mrs. Gunning. 5 vol. 15s. fewed. Lowndes. 1797 


HE title-page e this novel informs the public, that 

it is a tranflation from the French; and, indeed, 

the frivolity of its incidents, and the ridiculous romance 
of its love-tales, favour much of a éad French writer, 
The plot cannot be delineated, for none exifts; it isa 
mafs of affectation, abfurdity, and improbability, neither 
interefting nor amufing. One fpecimen we thall give 
of the unnatural monttrofity of the charaéters:—The 
hufband 
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hufband of the heroine is reprefented as fenfible, af- 
feétionate, and humane, loving his wife to ido'atry, and 
giving up every ambitious view to live in happinefs 
with her :—yet this fond hujband, this godlike man, 
centers all his love upon his eldeft fon, merely becaufe 
he 7s his eldeft ; exults, in the moft brutal manner, on 
the death of his other children ; and aéts unkindly to 
his wife whenever another is born. Nay, he goes fo 
far, that he banifhes his only living child (except the 
favourite) the moment it comes into the world ;—and 
yet, al! this time, he loves, and is beloved !—Can any 
thing be fo unnatural ?—The prepofterous idea which 
the title of the book conveys, however it may be true 
in particular inftances, certainly does not warrant a 
writer to ground the plot of his book upon it in fuch a 
manner, as to make every one of his heroes or heroines 
fall in love at firft fight :—but this is the cafe in this ad- 
mirable production ; and, to complete its abfurdity, the 
leading lady of the ftory becomes enamoured even of— 
a man's name! 

If this were the genuine work of Mrs. Gunning, we 
fhould be apt to exclaim—‘ Lord, mend her invention ! 
as it is a tranflation—we fay—‘ Lord, mend her tafte !’ 





Art. V. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are: A Comedy, in five aéts: performed at the The- 
atre Royal, Covent Garden. By Mrs. Inchbald, pp. 
96. 2s. Robinfons. 1797. 


SOME inaccuracies in our former account of this 

Comedy, we beg leave tu correét by the following 
ftatement : 

DRAMATIS PERSONE. 
MEN, 

Lord Priory - - - - = Mr. Quick, 

Sir William Dorrillon - - Mr. Munden, 

Sir George Evelyn - - - Mr, Pope. , 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bronzely - - - = += Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Norberry - ~ - - ~- Mr. Waddy. 

Oliver - - - - = - = Mr. Fawcett. 

Nabfon - - - - = = Mr. Thompfon. 
WOMEN. 


Lady Priory - - = - = Mifs Chapman. 
Lady Mary Raffle - - - Mrs. Mattocks. 
Mifs Dorrillon - - = - Milfs Vallis. 


eee 


Art. VI. Sonnets, and other fmall Poems: By T. 
Park. pp. 120. fine paper, {mall 8vo. 5 plates, 6s. 
boards. Sael. 1797. 


ITH us all is polifh and neatnefs: fublimity and 
force we have loft. Our affeétions are polifhed, 
our poetry is polifhed; our mufic and our buildings 
are the fame. What Duff faid of Mufic, may be well 
affirmed of our poetry: ‘* It is much to be regretted, 
that our modern matters in this art have, in general, en- 
deavoured to render their compofitions pleafing to the 
ear, rather than affecting to the heart.’” Pope, in this 
kingdom, began that polith of poetry, which detracted 
much from his merit as an original, and fet up that 
purnifhing tafte which has degenerated the Englith 
mufe : 
The following Sonnet will prefent a fair fpecimen of 
this gentleman’s powers : 


TO THE REV. MR. MASON. 


Brother of our poetic cagle, Gray, 

Thro’ whofe twin-foul, with fancy’s fplendent fires, 
Science and virtue blend fo warm a ray, 

That Envy’s felf relu€tantly admires. 


By thee, whofe praife has wak’d far other lyres, 
Be ray wild carol with acceptance crown’d ; 

Tho’ faint the tone, and diffonant the wires, 

That feek to mix their gratulative found. 
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*Tis thus the wren, when Nature’s plumy band 
Hail in refponfive notes the orient day, 

Beneath fome covert takes her lift’ning ftand, 
In fond attention to their plaufive lay ; 


And, as each throat with thrilling rapture flows, 
Lifts her weak voice to {well the choral clofe. 


But our author fhall be permitted to fmile : 
EPIGRAM. 
SENTIMENTAL CHARITY, 
Such fine-fpun pain does want excite, 
When beggars near Penuria ftray ; 
From fear of fainting at the figh, 
She turns her head another way. 
Her geyerous notions fartia/ call 
The hand that grants a penny ; 
So, as fhe cannot give to a//, 
She never gives to any. 
We acknowledge, when contrafted to the innumerable 
rhymifts of the age, that Mr. Park has much claim to 
excellence ; but this claim, in our taftelefs opinion, will 
neither juftify * the counfel of Mr. Cowrer,” nor 
“« the comments of Mifs Sewarp.” 





Art. VII. An Effay on Man: By Alexander Pope, 
Efquire; a new edition. To which is prefixed, a 
Critical Effay: By F. Aikin, M.D. 6s. boards, 
Cadell and Davis. 1796. 

Dp»: Aikin has prefixed a neat Effay to an elegant 

edition of a poem long known to the public. 
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Art. VIII. 4 Word or Two in Vindication of the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, and of Magdalen College in par- 
ticular ; from the Pofthumous Afperfions of Mr. Gib- 
Zon. Small gto. pp. 44. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 


WE have already mentioned, in the Memoirs of 

Mr. Gibbon, the injuftice of his cenfures as ap- 
plied tothe Univerfity. This anonymous writer takes 
up the fubjeét, in defence of Magdalen College, with a 
warmth fcarcely reprehenfible, and an ability which 
we cannot but admire. Mr. Gibbon expeéted that 
the Univerfity would fit itfelf to him; while his pre- 
ceptors expected that Mr. Gibbon would have been 
fitted to the Univerfity: our readers then will eafily 
judge between the Mafters of Magdalen College, and 
the Hiftorian of the Roman Empire. 


2!) Se 


Art. IX. Walh Colville: or, a Young Man’s Firf 
Entrance into Life; a Novel. pp. 218. 4s. boards. 
Lee and Hurft; and T. C. Jones. 1797. 


WALSH, at the perfuafion of his friend, Charles 

Stanhope, enters into the guards; where his 
acquaintance with Lord Archibald Hume, and the 
more worthlefs part of that military department, is 
produétive of much mifery to himfelf and to his friends. 
He conceives an attachment for Lady Frances Surry— 
daughter of the Earlof Tewkefbury, an intimate friend 
of his father’s. Unhappily for Colville, his diffipated 
friend, Charles Stanhope, having felt an inclination for 
the amiable Frances, takes every opportunity to traduce 
the charaéter of Walfh: this conduét, the caufe of 
all Colville’s wretchednefs, is at length deteéted. And 
the following is a part of the converfation where Walth 
difcovers the perfidy of Charles Stanhope : 


& Merciful 
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“ Merciful heaven !”” exclaimed Walfh, his cheek taking 
a colour even deeper than that of the confufed Frances, “ did 
Stanhope fay this, and of me?” 

“ He did,” replied her ladyfhip, “ and on my appearing 
petrified with horror, haitily endeavoured to conceal that you 
had done fo—faying he thought that it was to that I alluded, 
when I faid your behaviour was not to be forgiven; but find- 
ing me pofitive in my belief of what I thought he had unin- 
tentionally made me acquainted with, he lamented his im- 
prudence, begged me not to notice it to you, and promifed 
faithfully to give me an account of your aétions for the future; 
for I was interefted in your fortune for the fake of our father’s 
attachment.”’—The eye of Frances encountered that of Jeffie ; 
fhe blufhed, and, looking down, continued—“ After that he 
vifited me continually, and gained much upon my efteem— 
that fafcinating ingenuoufnefs, fo well affumed by him, gained 
him implicit belief from me.—He owned himfelf indifcreet, 
and fuffered me to correét him for his faults, an account of 
which I had heard from Lord Cantyre, but which I ever 
thought had been exaggerated by the tongue of prejudice. 
After fome time defending you, he at laft feemed to give it 
up reluctantly, and promifed to endeavour to reform you.— 
But there is fomething, Mr. Colville, for which I know not 
how to account—I would interpret every thing to your ad- 
vantage—but I fear—’’ 

6 What, what is it, madam ?”’ afked Colville, eagerly— 
*¢ By heaven, I will anfwer you every queftion with fin- 
cerity |’? 

“ Frances feemed more affured.— “ You recollect meeting 
me in Hyde-Park fome time ago—Charles had told me that 
he fhould fee me there that day, and I had promited to be 
there. As we were advancing, your fcarlet coat attracted 
our eyes through the crowd, and Hattings puinted you oute= 
© Good God! cried he, ‘ is it poffible, Loftus, that ‘hat is 
Walth Colville in company with thofe women !’— What 
women?”? afked I.—‘ .Women of the town,’ returned he, 
“and one.of the moft infamous old wretches in the world.’ 
«© I was fhocked to the foul; for when I approached you, I 
faw a {mile upon your lips—you were bending down to one 
of them.—You faw me, and you bowed.—It was an infult 
to me, fir, that nothing can extenuate!’”’ 

Vou. 1. Rr “ By 
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“ By heaven and earth!’’ exclaimed Colville, raifing his 


eyes towards that heaven he invoked, I knew it not—I was 
introduced to them by Lord Archibald Hume as people of 
quality, and believed they were fo—even Stanhope did not 
know they were otherwife.”’ 

Lady Frances fmiled with delight.— TI now find,” cried 
fhe, “ that I have been the dupe of the moft artful of his 
fex, for what reafon God only knows.—Stanhope called on 
me the next day, and told me that you were in the habit of 
vifiting them, and that if I had any fenfe of my own dignity, 
I would never fee you more. You had already received a 
letter from me to that purport; he fpuvke of it in terms of 
commendation—lI was fatisfied.’”>—Colville fighed and fhud- 
dered.—Frances continued. - You already know what he 
faid of Mrs. Somers.—TI had the curiofity to fend a fervant to 
enquire if fuch a woman really lived in ftreet, and I 
was told fhe was miftrefs to au officer, who vifited her con- 
tinually. Stanhope fill enlarged upon all your follies—he 
{poke-feverely of yourfecund intenyperate fit—of the avidity 
with which you gambled—and fpoke of the 3,000l. that you 
had, loft, as a juit punifhment for your vices.” 

Colville’s heart beat indignantly as fhe fpoke.—Ungrateful 
Stanhope! was ox his lips. 

“ And fo it is all out at laft!’? cried Jeffie, fmiling, and 
giving no time for Colville to reply ; “ all your private con- 
ferences with Stanhope are at length revealed, and have jufti- 
fied my opinion of him.—I prefume now that a little expla- 
nation is requifite on my fide.—You muft know, Mr. Wal 
Colville,’ added the, fportively laying her hand on his, while 
the eyes of Lord Cantyre followed her with the fondeft ad- 
miration, ** that my fair coufin kept all this a profound fe- 
cret, and appeared to meas if fhe did not care whether you 
went to Heaven or Bunbury, you muft fay the other 
word for me.’’ 

“ Or Hell !’? cried Bunbury, laughing. 

Jeffie refumed.—“ Having always had a fufpicion that 
there was more in it than fhe liked fhould be known—nay, 
don’t look fo guilty, Frances !—and befides, having a tolerable 
fhare of liking for you myfelf, I begged of Bob here (taking 
the hand of Cantyre with familiar affection) to put you on 
your guard, and to remoniftrate with you on your obftinate 
attachment 
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attachment to the Humes, whofe acquaintance I forefaw 
would be your deftruétion. You treated him to be fure very 
ungracioufly, for he always came florming to me, vowing 
that he would bear fuch treatment for the fake of no one but 
myfelf.—I at laft thought of a better fcheme, which was 
this—for I faw, that mere/y for the fake of the friendjlip 
fubfifling between your father and this lady’s,’’ looking archly 
at Frances, “ fhe was lofing her health and her happinefs 
through your mifconduét, 1 contrived, therefore, that Bun- 
bury thould ingratiate himfelf with you, for which he was 
very eager, and refolved that as foon as he had got a fure 
footing in your heart, he fhould then point out to you the 
danger you were in, through the conneétions you had fallen 
into; but this fine ftratagem is now rendered abortive by a 
fudden developement of one of the deepeft plans that ever 
was laid by man.’’ 

Colville took the hand of Cantyre and Bunbury, and re- 
garding them both with a look of gratitude, faid, * How 
can [ enough thank you, my deareft friends? for as fuch I 
now confider you.—How can I afk forgivenefs of you, Lord 
Cantyre, for the infolence of my conduct ?”’ 

“ By forgetting it,’ returned he, warmly, “ and by re- 
garding me now in the light of a brother.” 

The charaéter of Colville is interefting and con- 
fiftent: and if the author of this novel is entitled to one 
commendation more than another, it is for the unity 
and diftinétnefs of its different a¢tors. When we are 
ence introduced to them, we become fo perfeétly ac- 
guainted, that their voice, like the voice of friendthip, 
needs not the accompanyment of a name. Frances Is 
always amiable, and Jefiie unceafingly bewitching. On 
the features of Stanhope we have yet to dwell. The 
practice of exhibiting reformed.vice as an atonement 
tor the miferies which it has effeéted previous to refor- 
mation, has been long and defervedly reprobated. Vice 
cught ever to excite horror; nor that horror be fuf- 
fered to fubfide into pity: on this account it is that 
public executions fail of their intended effect. Stanhope, 
however, is not one of this defcription ; and it is a fear 
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left his charaéter fhould be miftaken, which prompts 
thefe remarks. He is not commonly vicious ; his vices 
are the confequence of bad example, affociated with a 
defpairing attachment: and we hope, through the 
whole of his career, to witnefs his return to virtue. 

Having fo far commended this work, we muft not 
omit noticing its defeéts. We cannot but objeét to 
many of the italics which the writer has employed, not 
unfrequently as a mode of illuftration. In other words, 
a few fentences are darkly formed, and, where that is 
the cafe, italics will not always elucidate. ‘ I have 
fill,’ fays Lady Frances, in her note to Colville, ‘* too 
much regard for the Walth Colville I was firft intro- 
duced to, to do any thing to injure 4e who has degraded 
him for ever.” We have put Ae in italics—but it does 
not reform the primary error. As to the defcriptive 
parts of this volume, though we are difpofed to think 
fome of them too luxuriantly minute, we muft exprefs 
an unqualified admiration of the following paflage : 
Colville vifits the repentant Stanhope, who was con- 
fined to a fick-bed by a duel with Lord Archibald 
Hume.—* Colville, as he fat down, and took the hand 
“ his friend held out to him, was almoft affeéted to 
‘ tears—for Stanhope was pale and languid; his eyes 
‘ had loft all the lively fire they once poffeffed; they 
** were heavy and {woln—his fine hair was in diforder, 
** and by the dark tints of its maffes, as it fell upon his 
forehead, feemed to render his pallidnefs more evi- 
* dent.” 

The reader will perceive, from the account which 
we have given of * Walth Colville,’’ that his admirable 
and endearing manners have not been loft upon us ; 
that, ftern and pedantic as we are, we have imbibed no 
common ideas of his merit. If we have marked his 
faults, it is from that folicitude which we feel for the 
welfare of one whom we fo highly efteem. And fure 
we are, if in this day of uncertainty we can be fure of 
any 
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any thing—and, if in this /peéfrous and enchanted age, 
fimple nature can hope to pieafe; that Walfh Colville 
will be admired wherefoever he is known. 


~~ 


ArT. X. The Poet's Fate, a Poetical Dialogue. 
By George Dyer. pp. 50. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


WE would not pafs a hafty judgment on a produc- 

tion of Mr. Dyer’s: we therefore wait for the 
elucidation which his “ Poetic SyMPATHIES” may 
afford us. f 





Art. XI. An Hiftorical Effay on the Ambition and 
Conquefis of France, with fome Remarks on the 
French Revolution, Sc. 8vo. pp. 335. 6s. boards. 
Debrett. 1797. 


T% any age but this, it would have been unneceffary to 

prove, that Republicans could be as ambitious as 
Defpots—yet fuch is the fole aim of this moft able per- 
formance ! 


re 


ArT. XII. The Pin-Bafket to the Children of The/pis 
with Notes, Hiftorical, Critical, and Biograpnical. 
By Fohn Williams, whofe public Appellation 1s An- 
thony Pafquin. 12mo. pp. 232. 5s. boards. Symonds 
and Bellamy. 


<3 But alas! what is tafte >—a difeafe of the mind, 
Thougn feduétive, infirm—and tho’ prais’d, undefin’d! 

*Tis a whim—a mere fhadow—a changling—a gleam— 

Still it mocks what we would, like the blifs of a dream.” 


A very pretty opinion of tafte : and the reader will not 
be miftaken if he expeéts, from the author of that opi- 
nion, a very faftele/i; commodity. So much for the 
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writer of * the Left dramatic fatire fince the celebrated 
Roscrap of CuuRCHILL!!!” 

But—a word or two from the Preface to the Pin- 
Bafket : ‘ The vain rage,’”’ we are told, ‘* among the 
‘ little-minded, to imitate the brutalities of the late 
“ Dr. JoHNSoN, is amazing to a rational obferver. 
«© Some time fince I was zealoufly invited to dinner by 
“ the fifter of one of our journalifts; and when the 
“¢ cloth was removed, an awkward, flouching, ill-dref- 
‘* fed figure, ftalked into the room, with a black coat, 
“ a long beard, and blue-ftockings.’’ Has the REA- 
DER ever beheld Squire Pafquin ? Again: “ Al- 
“ though the greateft crime in this ftate and age is to 
‘¢ think,” fays Mr. P. “ I will not be deterred from 
“ the expofure of hypocrify and criminality—I was 
‘« educated to love virtue, and defpife cunning; but I 
“* have fince proved, that no man can live uzattached to 
“* cunning, though every one may without virtue —It 
“¢ is well known that I might have been penfioned, but 
“¢ my heart revolted at the idea of being a flave :—it 
*¢ was never comprehended in my wayward lot, that 
« my independence fhould be otherwife than mental._— 
«© My exigencies required that my exertions thould be 
without ceflation—but the efforts were /wectened by 
“ refleftion.” 

Indeed, Pafquin, thy cafe is lamentable—for fuch is 
the degeneracy ot the times, that we have not found 
one who would give ear to thy proteftations. Perhaps 
thou wilt abufe their ftupidity ; even fo: but lay not 
their ftupidity to the account of malice. At all events 
blame not us—we have endeavoured, by the illumina- 
tion of statics, to render thy fentences con{picuous. 

Moft ferioufly! if this be a wonder-making, it is 
alfo a wonder-ceafing age. To hear an author, whofe 
wit is malice, and whofe ftrength is abufe, tell us in 
one breath—that ALEXANDER POPE was * au ar- 
“© yogant rhymer;’’ in another—clafs CowPeER with 
© @ thoufaid other filken singles of equal notoriety and 
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“* inefficacy.” And that for this century, i toto, * fhould 
* he furvive its departure, he will chaunt an appropriate 
“¢ requiem to its memory, and evacuate upon its atfhes.”’ 
—Tv hear fuch things, and from fuch a mouth, would 
not fail to excite, if any thing could, our wonderment 
and indignation. 


a 


Art. XIII. My Night Gown and Slippers ; or, Tales 
in Verfe. Written in an Elbow Chair: By George 
Colman, the Younger. 4to. pp. 23. 28. 6d. Cadell. 


"THE pieces here printed, were intended for the Hay- 

market theatre, though that intention—* for rea- 
« fons,’ fays Mr. C. “ unneceffary to mention here, 
« was relinquifhed. But as it is my cuftom to avoid 
‘« the accumulation of my own papers, in my bureau, 
“ J hold it more advifeable to print my three ftories— 
light at they are—than to burn them.” Certainly, 
«© My Night Gown and Siippers,’’ did not deferve to 
be burnt; fince we have taken a comfortable nap in 
the one, and trotted about our garret in the others. 
Yet do we hold it friendly, as Mr. Colman feems averfe 
tothe accumulation of his papers, to propofe him a 
fuitable remedy—Which is; if he muft pudli/fh what- 
ever he writes, to write lefs for his bookfeller to publith. 


rE + 


Art. XIV. The Henriade, an Epic Poem, in Ten 
Cantos, tranflated from the French of Voltaire, into 
Englifh Rhyme, with large Hiftorical and Critica! 
Notes. Part. I. pp. 132. 4to. Burton and Co, Gate- 
Street, Lincoln’s-Jnn-Fields. 


HEN it is confidered that the prefent tranflation 
is from the pen of a French lady, who, by publifh - 
ing this poem, endeavours to maintain that ey SG 
ence, which the weaknefs of her fight has already de- 
nied 
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nied to the efforts of the needle; we find little to cen- 
fure, and much to commend. The tranflation, under 
the difficulties which it has hitherto been effefted, is 
entitled, without any inclination of benevolence as it 
refpeéts the authorefs, to confiderable credit. And we 
hefitate not to fay, from the fpecimen now before us, 
that while this unfortunate lady, by the pleafures of 
poetry, may alleviate her own misfortunes, fhe will ac- 
quire new claims to the exclufive patronage of litera- 
ture. 


——a——— 


Art. XY. A Curfory View of Civil Government : 
chiefly in relation to Virtue and Happinefs. By Els 
Bates, Efy. pp. 245. 38s Boards. fm. 8vo. Ri- 


vingtons. 1797. 


HAVING evinced, “ That the love of pleafure, 

the love of confequence, and the love of wealth, 
“ are the moft prevailing paflions among men, and likely 
‘« fo tocontinue, for any thing to the contrary appearing 
‘in the prefent ftate of the world ;’’ Mr. Bates proceeds 
to the more immediate conneétion fubfifting between 
Mind and Government. 


The Will. 


*¢ We all know that habits are formed by repeated acts, 
and that every faculty is invigorated by exercife; this is emi- 
nently true refpecting the Will. Let achild be futfered for 
fome time to do as he pleafes, and we fee him become heady 
and violent, indignant at the leaft oppofition, and determined 
to purfue every object that ftrikes his fancy. Nor is it ab- 
folutely neceffary that the object be naturally defirable; the 
Will can lend it attraétions by the mere aét of choofing it, 
though before indifferent. And in things pleafing in them- 
felves, it is an infufion of felf-will which often gives them 
an additional relifh. Nay, what is ftill more ftrange, fuch 
is the malignant potency of this principle, that it can tranf- 
form even mifery itfelf into fomething more defirable than 
happineis, 
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happinefs, when flowing from obedience and due fubordi- 
nation. 

“ That excefs of liberty which tends fo much to vitiate the 
Will, no lefs tends to deprave the paflions, and to augment 
their natural violence. The favage ferocity, and enormous 
lewdnefs, with other monftrous vices, which marked the cha- 
racters of many of the Roman Emperors, as it cannot rea~ 
fonably be afcribed to any extraordinary depravity of nature, 
muft be refolved into the waut of that falutary difcipline and 
yeftraint, which ferved, in fome meafure, to keep other men 
within the bounds of virtue and decency. But there is no 
need of recurring to remote examples to fhew that thofe who 
have been Jeait under the government of others, are generally 
Jeaft able to govern themfelves; and that power, when it 
falls into fuch hands, is commonly converted into an inftru- 
ment of fenfuality and injuftice. 


Government and Patriotifm. 


“ In eftimating the merits of a government, regard is to be 
had, as we have obferved, to the people governed. A na- 
tion, during its youth, while fimple manners prevail, and the 
principles of induftry and frugality continue in vigour, re- 
quires much lefs wifdom to manage it than an old nation, re- 
fined to artificial life, and in poffeffion of the objects which 
the other is itriving to obtain. In this ftage, it is hardly pof- 
fible to recover a country to its fober habits, or to preferve it 
from the fatal confequences of inveterate vice and diffipation ; 
and to charge upon the exifting government all the evils which 
have been accumulating perhaps for ages, muft be highly 
unreafonable and unjuft. 

“ You may fay, I am not only diffatisfied with the prefent 
rulers, E would have our whole civil ftate diffolved, all ranks, 
and title,and property abolifhed, and the entire political fyftem 
recompoied after a better model. Your ideas, it muft be 
acknowledg: ed, are bold, and befpeak the genius of modern 
philofophy. But do you ’underftand clearly what you mean by 
a better mo ode ; and have you well confidered, that it is often 
better to adopt the form to ‘the matter, than with violence to 
reduce the matter to the form? Have you ferioufly counted 
the coit, and are you /ure that the probable benefit is greater 
than the certain rik? If not, you are a dangerous projector; 
and 
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and, had you power to fecond your fpeculations, might prove 
a fatal enemy ta your country. 
“ Tt is the misfortune of fome men to reap no other fruit 








national credit is in danger, trade is declining, foreign nations 
ve confpiring againit us, or fome dreadful plot is hing at 
home againit our rights and liberties ; though they fee every 
man going his own way, and aé¢ting as his intercit or his 
pleafure dictates, and every market crowded with wares and 
cuftomers. Should it be faid, thefe are no infallible figns of 
national profperity,—at leaft it muft be allowed they are ne 
infallible figns of approaching beggary and chains; and while 
any hopeful fymptoms remain, a true patriot will augur well 
of his country. 





And—* So far as any man, whether he isa Weft- 
India planter, or in any other rank or ftation, acts 
“¢ the part of a tyrant, he forfeits all juft claim to the 
« dignity of moral freedom. Nor has a patriot mucla 
“< to boaft of his fuperior character, if, while he pro- 
‘* mifes liberty to others, he himfelf is a flave to de- 
“ pravity.”” 


€6 


Property. 

«© With relation to the diftribution of property, the beft 
poffible ttate of fociety feems to be, when the bulk of a peo- 
ple can fubfift comfortably with moderate labour, and cannut 
fubfift without it. And indeed no fociety can enjoy much 
permanency beyond this; for fuppofe it elevated.a few de- 
grees higher, whether by a fudden influx of wealth, or by any 
other means, the number of idle hands that would thus be 
thrown upon it, ang, the confequent deficiency of labour, 
would probably foon reduce it more below its proper fituation, 
than it had been raifed above it.” 


__ Our philofophical pedlars may profit by the following 
mint. 


« Whatever does not tend to ftrengthen in a man a regard 
to futurity, or in ref{pect to the prefent life, is not effentiaily 
neceflary to the fupply of his primary wants, mutt be to him 
of no great importance. Upon this principle, I fear, we fhall 
be obliged to lower our eftimation of a great deal that is cal- 
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ted learning, and of many ingenious arts, as being neither 
needful to protect the body from the injuries of the elements, 
nor to provide it with fufficient fuftenance ; and alfo as it may 
be fairly queftion-d, whether on the whole they are really 
conducive to the moral improvement of mankind.” 

6 The extremes of learned refinement.and unenlightened 
barbarifm are no lefs unfavourable to the acquifition of true 
wifdom. ‘The polite fcholar, and the philofophic fage, are 
often found as unqualified fubjeéts of religious teaching as the 
untutored favage; arifing indeed not from literature or philo- 
fophy in themfelves, but from that prefumption with which 
they are fo apt to {well the mind, and indifpofe it to that 
doctrine whofe firft and lait inftruétion is humility.’ 


Of Free-agency: 

*¢ Though our free volitions are exempt from every kind of 
secefiity, moral as well as phyfical, they are neverthelefs fub- 
ject to the influence of our difpofitions, our views, and exter- 
nal circumitances, all which are under a divine fuperintending 
dire€tion.’” 

** It appears therefore of the highefl confequence, that in 
maintaining the finful volitions of men tu be fubjeét to divine 
controul, we exempt them from every kind of neceffitation ; 
left by contending for the government of God, we deftroy the 
refponfibility of man, and remove him out of that ftate of trial 
which we are taught to belicve he is under during the prefent 
Bre. 

“ There is more need to infift upon this topic, as fuch en- 
deavours have been ufed of late to fubftitute fatalifm in the 
viace of Providence, and to transform the moval world into a 

yiiem of intelle€tual machinery, in which infinite wifdom 
‘ces nothing that is not a neceffary and ufeful part of a perfect 
iwhc.e*, The advocates of this fcheme would perfuade us, 
that the diftin@ion between things natural and moral is 
gioundlefs+; that a man is no more accountable for his 


* To God nothing is feen as an evil, but as a neceffary 
and ufcful part of a perfect whole. Prieftley’s Doctrine of 
Neceflity, p. 114. 

+ The diftinétion between things natural and moral en- 
usely ceafes on the fcheme of neceility. Ibid. p. 115. 
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vices than for his misfortunes *; that all remorfe of con- 
fcience is a deception, and arifes entirely from a narrownefs 
of comprehenfion +; that a thoroughly enlightened neceffita- 
tian, when he looks back upon his aétions, fees them all to 
be perfeétly right; and that the doétrine of repentance, con- 
fefion, and pardon, are founded upon an imperfect and fal- 
lacious view of thingst. 

“ Say not thou, God hath caufed me to err; for he hath no 
need of the finful man§. Though this was written by an 
apocryphal author, [take the fenfe to be perfeétly canonical, 
and exprefsiy confirmed by canonical feripture. We read in 
the epiftle of James, Let no man fay when he is tempted, £ 
am tempted of God, fur God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
ther tempteth ke any man—Do not err, my beloved brethren; 
every good gift, and every ferfeet gift, is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights ||. Whence then is 
evil? This is an ancient queftion, and the anfwer to it is 
one and fimple, from the abufe of liberty. If you prefs me 
further and afk, Why the Almighty endued any of his crea- 
tures with a power which he forefaw they would abufe? I 
would anfwer, Becaufe he forefaw likewife that the abufe 
might be overruled to ends worthy of his infinite wifdom. 
If you reply, this is faying but little, and can never fatisfy 
the curiofity of a philofopher.—Allowing this, it may be 
fufficient, notwithftanding, to fatisfy the modeity of a 
Chriftian, 


* The vices of men come under the clafs of common evils. 
Prieftley’s Doétrine of Neceffity, p. 115. 

+ You fay, that remorfe of confcience implies that a man 
thinks he could have acted otherwife than he did. I have 
no objeétion to this, at the fame time, that I fay he deceives 
himfelf in that fuppofition. Pr. Def. of Neceffity, p. 62. 
a the preceding page he afcribes it to want of comprehen- 

on, 

t It is acknowledged that a neceffitarian, who, as fuch, 
believes that, ftriétly fpeaking, nothing goes wrong, cannot 
accufe himfelf of having dune wiong in the ultimate fenfe 
of the words. He has, therefore, in this ftriét fenfe, nothing 
to do with repentance, confeffion, or pardon, which are all! 
adapted to a different, imperfeét, and fallacious view cf 
things. Correfpondence with Dr. Price, p. 301. 

§ Eccleiiafticus xv. 12. || James i. 17. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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